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Editorial Comment 
THE STAKE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN PEACE 


death test for our local government and 

the American democracy of which it 
is the expression. The city hall has often 
been referred to as the primary school where 
the citizens in a democracy may learn self- 
government. It is in the local community, 
the municipality, that the citizen learns the 
technique of cooperative living, with its tol- 
erance for others and its reconciliation of 
differences. In spite of many lapses and oc- 
casional violation of its spirit, local govern- 
ments in the United States do on the whole 
exemplify, and are identified with, our dem- 
ocratic ideology. 

What is the essence of this democratic 
way of life which everyone is talking about 
but which many do not have much faith in? 
The first essential seems to me to be the 
localizing of the political decisions. Gov- 
ernment in a democracy does not derive 
from the conscience and will of a leader but 
from the hearts and minds of millions of 
plain citizens; it is not wholesale regimenta- 
tion from the top, it is the slow, irregular, 
often inconsistent and prejudiced, upthrust 
of public opinion. But it is sound, according 
to our theory, because it is based on the vol- 
untary consent of free individuals. 


[aes war situation provides a life or 


Another essential of our democracy is that 
it does not worship force. It is dependent 
on thought and ideas, and freedom of ex- 
pression must therefore be guaranteed. It 
does not believe in rebuttal by liquidation. 
Our system gives constitutional protection 
to queer, different, dissenting individuals 
and minorities in their speech, assembly, 
and worship. The right to criticize the gov- 
ernment is a democratic safety valve; it is 
the first duty of a democratic government 
to protect it. Local officials are especially 
charged with the protection of these rights 
and they must never permit themselves to 
become a “gestapo” for the repression of 
their fellow citizens. 

Again, the objective of democratic society 
is the welfare of the individual. In drawing 
the fine line between individual freedom and 
the police power of government, the legisla- 
tures and councils in our American system 
are concerned not so much with the mass 
efficiency of our total society as with the 
maximum opportunity of our “folks” to lead 
secure, peaceful and purposeful lives, accord- 
ing to their own desires, protected from ex- 
ploitation, but untrammeled by regimenta- 
tion. 

All of these essentials of our American 
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way of life—popular government, freedom 
of thought, and respect for the individual 
—are inherent in the municipal governments 
which we represent here today. In my hum- 
ble opinion, war negates all of them; it 
threatens the annihilation of our democratic 
way of life. War, if we permit ourselves to 
become engulfed by it, will in my judgment 
encourage excessive centralization of govern- 
mental power, probably dictatorship; it 
will suppress our long-cherished freedom of 
thought and conscience; it will deify force, 
hatred, misunderstanding; it will break down 
the spiritual basis of co-operative living, 
which is the well-spring of democracy. 

What specifically should local officials do 
to preserve democracy, to save the institu- 
tion of local government which they serve? 
I am sure it is not too late for us pa- 
triotically to seek the answer to that all 
important question. First, and most impor- 
tant, it seems to me overwhelmingly urgent 
that we all resist the movement for American 
participation in the war; and that we do 
so now before it is too late. I know all of 
you may not share my concern over the war 
danger or its threat to our democracy; some 
of you undoubtedly are sincerely of the opin- 
ion that our participation in the war is 
desirable or at least not preventable, and 
that we should begin now to bend our efforts 
to prepare for it. But regardless of point of 
view on this basic premise of mine, that war 
would destroy our local democracy, we can 
at least agree that our municipal ship of state 
would be seriously damaged by war. And 
we can give thought and take steps to mini- 
mize this damage. As the war spirit develops, 
let us hold on to our democracy as long as 
possible, defending the civil rights of our 
people, fighting for our revenue structure, 
resisting the diversion of our municipal re- 
sources from constructive governmental serv- 
ices. Let us shield against profiteering and 
in our “war planning” endeavor to reach a 
double, a peace as well as a war, objective. 

Second, it seems to me appropriate for 
local officials to lead their constituents in re- 
sistance to propaganda, in a critical, thought- 
ful study of history and the present time, 
in a refusal to become hysterical about the 
war, and while defending the right of citi- 
zens to discuss and criticize, in encouraging 
a calmness of attitude. 

Third, let us not permit the war to divert 
our attention from our important domestic 


problems. The real warfare in a democracy 
is the battle against disease, poverty, crime, 
and ignorance. The vital things, after all, 
are houses, hospitals, trees, work, play, fam- 
ilies, community life. Surgeon-General Par- 
ran recently pointed out how the war was 
stopping medical research in the belligerent 
countries and pleaded for American peace 
in order that some of this “life-saving” ac- 
tivity might be preserved for civilization. 
Even if we should enter the war, we cannot 
be sure our best preparedness would not 
be to carry on effectively our domestic con- 
cerns. They say that in modern warfare the 
cannon-fodder is more important than the 
cannon; the civilian more important than the 
soldier. To build citizen health and strength, 
to maintain order, and to protect life and 
property in a sane democratic fashion are 
obvious duties continuing to rest on the 
shoulders of local officials—duties which will 
serve us equally well in war or in peace. 

Fourth, should we not all try to inculcate 
in our communities a spirit of tolerance and 
reconciliation? This will strengthen our de- 
mocracy. It will be evidenced by the success 
we have in compromising our domestic dif- 
ferences without killing. Through self-dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice, the American people 
can spiritually prepare themselves for par- 
ticipation in a future international order 
which may be redemptive rather than sui- 
cidal. 

Finally, all this adds up to greater re- 
sponsibilities for the municipal leagues. It 
is more important than ever that we tackle 
vigorously and co-operatively the same old 
job we have always faced, namely, to im- 
prove the competence of our muncipalities, 
as democratic instruments of a free péople, 
in the performance of those services which 
they desire for better community living. 
We should work to eliminate the weaknesses 
of our democracy, but we should not destroy 
its soul. Then we need not fear Nazi pene- 
tration or any other “subversive influence” 
which is outside our own hearts and. minds. 
The war crisis, in short, creates an additional, 
special challenge to leagues and municipali- 
ties to decide what they really stand for and 
to demonstrate their worth as bulwarks of 
American democracy.—From the presiden- 
tial address of C. C. Lupwic before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Municipal 
Association held at Chicago, Illinois, in No- 
vember, 1939. 
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What the City Does For and To Its Citizens* 


By LUTHER GULICK! 
Director, Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


“Cities meet a human need and perform human service 
They are a training school for self-government.” 


ITIES exist not so much for historic 

and accidental reasons as because they 

meet a human need and perform a 
human service. Man is a social animal 
equipped with facile hands and endowed 
with restless curiosity and an inventive and 
retentive mind. The city is the inevitable 
product of these qualities. Only by the living 
together closely of many human beings can 
man bring to fruition the subdivision of work 
and specialization of knowledge, skill, taste, 
art and emotion which his nature calls for. 
The city is the nexus for the interrelation of 
these specialties. 

The city with its mass of human beings 
cannot live without special controls of con- 
duct and without elaborate community serv- 
ices. To exercise these controls and furnish 
these services we have the municipal corpora- 
tion and other public and private corpora- 
tions. What is it the city does for its citi- 
zens? It makes possible large-scale group 
living in urban configurations. It exercises 
the controls which are needed, and adminis- 
ters the community services which are re- 
quired. 

Things cities do for their citizens can 
be placed in two categories. First, activi- 
ties which control conduct of individuals, 
the ordinances, the regulations, the condi- 
tions which are laid down in connection 


* Abstract of the address delivered at the annual 
banquet of the 26th annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association at Detroit 
on October 11, 1939. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Gulick is also professor 
of municipal administration at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was secretary and director of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel several years ago, was director of the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York, and 
was a member of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management. 


with licenses and the like. This includes 
services related to law and order, health, 
the control and the use of property, the 
control of traffic, the control of land use, and 
the many regulations dealing with general 
customs, morals, and the conditions of busi- 
ness operation. This field of control is of 
course the original function of government. 
While of tremendous importance it does not 
absorb the larger part of city budgets today 
simply because the American people are law- 
abiding and tend to conform to reasonable 
rules and regulations. The problem of the 
municipality is the control of conduct in the 
interest of maximum freedom. 

The second great field of municipal activ- 
ity is the provision of co-operative com- 
munity services such as the removal of 
wastes, the supply of water, the provision of 
sewage disposal, the development of trans- 
portation, the provision of airports, the de- 
velopment of housing, and other things in 
which we as individuals living in a com- 
munity are banded together to get a partic- 
ular job done in which we all have an inter- 
est. Many of these activities are precisely 
like those carried on by private corporations. 
It just happens that in the development of 
community life we find that here are things 
that can be done better, more economically, 
and more satisfactorily when done through 
a co-operative municipal enterprise. 

Over 95 per cent of the new activities 
that American city governments have under- 
taken have been undertaken because of out- 
side pressure. In fact, my criticism of Amer- 
ican mayors, city managers, and city 
councils is that they have been too reticent in 
recognizing needs and too slow in stepping 
forward to undertake tasks that communi- 
ties have been wanting. Cities are not reach- 
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ing out and grabbing new things. Why have 
they developed these new activities? They 
have developed them because the public 
began to see that certain types of control in 
zoning, business regulation, traffic control, 
just had to be made. The public got to 
the point where they could not 
stand the situation any longer 
and demanded that new con- 
trols be established. Most of 
the expansion of new activities 
like water, waste disposal, in- 
cineration, or electric light 
plants, or any of these various 
co-operative service activities, 
have come only because of the 
failure of private organization 
and management of these activ- 
ities. 

I once lived in a community 
where household garbage was 
buried and the municipality re- 
quired burying a certain depth 
and covering over. Next provision was made 
for licensing individual farmers who came in- 
to town to pick up the garbage. Then came 
an amalgamation of the private pickup serv- 
ice. The whole town was cluttered with 
farmers collecting garbage. Next a single con- 
tract was let to a single individual. A con- 
flict occurred over rates. The contractor had 
a monopoly and was charging $1.50 a month 
for garbage service. Then the community 
figured it could do the job for about $3.00 
a family per year. They said “This is silly. 
We will get better service and cut the cost 
a third.’ That is how that city went from 
personal, private, to municipal operation. In 
all this process the city authorities were in 
my judgment unduly modest in demanding 
the turning over of that service to them. 

Thus the expansion of public services has 
come from the breakdown of private serv- 
ice, from the need of regulation, from pres- 
sure from the outside. That pressure has on 
many occasions been exercised by local civic 
groups in their enthusiasm. 

These services are on the whole econom- 
ically productive; they add to the wealth of 
America. Is a street railway system less a 
contribution to the American city when op- 
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erated by the city than by a private oper- 
ator? All the money put into these things 
is regarded, when handled by private finan- 
ciers, as an investment of the country in the 
production of wealth. When the identical job 
is turned over to the city, because of the 
failure of private enterprise, 
there are those who rise up and 
say it is no contribution to 
wealth. The best method of see- 
ing this problem clearly is to see 
what would happen to the Amer- 
ican economic system if, begin- 
ning tomorrow morning, we 
would close all the public serv- 
ices. If we did not have protec- 
tion of public health, control of 
traffic, provision of water, waste 
removal, and the other services 
municipalities provide, there 
would not be any opportunity 
to go on with our great cities. 
This is a proof that municipal 
service is an essential link in the production 
of wealth in America. 

What is it the city does ¢o its citizens? 
lt offers the masses democratically the oppor- 
tunity for the highest culture and it schools 
men in freedom, self-control, social adapta- 
tion to change, and self-government. The 
city is the graduate school of self-govern- 
ment in our American scene. Whitman in 
one of his fine sage essays made this observa- 
tion: ‘Political democracy as it exists and 
practically works in America, with all its 
threatening evils, supplies a training school 
for making first-class men.” 

We are thinking more carefully than ever 
before about the conditions which give vi- 
tality to self-governing institutions. We can- 
not look at the city without saying: Here 
is the institution which is the training school 
for self-government. It teaches people, in 
spite of different interests, to live together, to 
work together. Here races can live together 
side by side in peace, harmony, and pro- 
ductivity. They understand self-control. 
They understand the human values that are 
involved in city life. The city is a symbol 
of peace. It is one of man’s greatest monu- 
ments to peace and instruments to peace. 
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The city is the great school which is training 
Americans in local self-government, and we 
must think with care before we see activities 
which are suitable for discharge by local self- 
governing units, by the municipalities them- 
selves, threatened or transferred to other 


levels. If there is a choice to be made in any 
particular instance, let us see that a function 
of government is assigned to the smallest 
possible unit that can handle it effectively 
sO we can maintain the vitality of our self- 
governing institutions. 


On Keeping Local Government Democratic’ 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW! 
Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


“The citizen is the end product of democracy . . . Sometimes the essential rule 
of democracy, which is the rule of the majority, has been almost forgotten.” 


FEW years ago at the meeting of this 
Association in the chamber of the 
House of Burgesses in the restored old 

capitol at Williamsburg, the cradle of de- 
mocracy on this continent, I undertook to 
defend democracy as a form of government 
and as a way of life. I did it in part be- 
cause of the historic setting in which the 
Association was holding its meeting that day; 
I did it in part because of my profound belief 
in democracy; and I did it in part because 
of my deep appreciation of the part that 
America has played in the development of 
democratic institutions. I said that one of 
the prices of continuing democratic govern- 
ment was that of keeping democratic govern- 
ment efficient. This suggests two funda- 
mental assumptions: first that local govern- 
ment is now democratic; the other that it 
should continue to be democratic. 

I cheerfully accept those assumptions but 
I know, as you know, that in the last few 
years there have been city governments 


* Abstract of the address delivered at the clos- 
ing session of the 26th annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at Dear- 
born Inn in Michigan on October 12, 1939. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Brownlow was for six 
years commissioner of the District of Columbia; 
has been city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and Knoxville, Tennessee; and was chairman of 
the President's Committee on Administrative 
Management. He is a past president of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and an 
honorary member of the Association. 


which have attempted to deny freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and other civil 
liberties. In some instances the city gov- 
ernments have connived at the denial of 
those liberties by other persons in the com- 
munity, and in some instances, as in the case 
of Jersey City, the city government itself 
said that there was no free speech in that 
city. But when the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that Jersey City was a part 
of the United States, the city government 
reluctantly admitted that Jersey City had 
been re-annexed to the Union. 

There have also been disputes in some 
cities as to what degree some of these civil 
liberties, particularly freedom of speech, 
should be granted to particular elements of 
the community. I believe that the chamber 
of commerce is entitled to just as much free- 
dom of speech as the C. I. O., but not one 
whit more. I believe that even revolution- 
ary groups ought to be permitted to have 
free speech, however much forbidden to use 
force for their ends. Sometimes by govern- 
mental action, but more often by the action 
of groups exercising forms of pressure other 
than political, there are denials to part of 
the people in the community of things that 
are granted freely to other parts of the 
people. But, nevertheless, we also recognize 
that such denial is not right, even when we 
are asserting, as we sometimes do, that in 
this case we really could not let a particular 
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person or group have free speech. We always 
assert in our denial of free speech that an 
overt act of treason was attempted. 

We are faced now, as we have not been 
faced before in the lifetime of this country, 
with a challenge to democracy itself that 
comes from both the right and the left. 
Local governments can share in the process 
of keeping government generally democratic. 
We must recognize that local government 
is an integral part of the framework of the 
government of the United States. But if 
we think about it also in its democratic as- 
pects, we inevitably place the government of 
the United States in its framework as a part 
of the democratic institutions of the world. 

Now this local government is where the 
people, individual citizens, find an oppor- 
tunity to express their social and community 
desires in many ways. Dr. Gulick has told 
you of the manner in which local govern- 
ments had developed in response to increas- 
ing demands from citizens—both as to its 
controls and as to its services—and he said, 
you will remember, that the standard of con- 
trol was that amount of control consistent 
with the maximum amount of freedom, and 
that the standard of services was that 
amount of services that the people desired 
to give themselves through a co-operative 
governmental institution. Now then, local 
government certainly has a share in the dem- 
ocratic processes, and it cannot keep itself 
democratic unless the framework in which it 
is set also is kept democratic, and therefore 
it has a share not only in its own govern- 
ment but in the whole process of democracy 
through which the democratic peoples at- 
tempt to achieve certain objectives. 

The democratic process operates primarily 
through politics, but all too often I think 
citizens confuse democracy solely with the 
electoral process. But between elections 
the people also are politically active in 
many ways, and through innumerable or- 
ganizations of one kind or another they make 
their wishes known, and, indeed, sometimes 
impose their will upon the constituted au- 
thorities. 

No matter what may have been the man- 
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date of the people at a particular time as 
measured in a majority vote at the polls, 
occasionally a minority, by skillful organiza- 
tion and by skillful use of various methods 
of pressure, will take over from the majority 
between elections the control of the govern- 
ment. We have been so sure of democracy 
that a great many of us have given a great 
deal of time and thought to the problem 
of assuring minority rights and minority 
representation, with the result that some- 
times the essential rule of democracy, which 
is the rule of the majority, has been almost 
forgotten. 

If we are going to keep government dem- 
ocratic, we must again go back to the civil 
liberties. We must have free speech, we 
must have the right of free assembly, and 
we must have a free press and a free means 
of communication. It takes courage to op- 
erate a democracy. A coward cannot be an 
effective democrat. But a truly brave man 
will be cautious. On the other hand, the 
coward is so fearful that he often fears things 
that are not there. We had here in this 
country a few years ago an organization, 
the Ku Klux Klan, which was built on fears 
that it capitalized in different ways in differ- 
ent parts of the country, very profitably in 
a money sense to its owners, and very profit- 
ably sometimes to political personages who 
had taken a ride on its bandwagon. In some 
places it was built on the fear of negro dom- 
ination, in other places on the fear of the 
Catholic church, in still other places on the 
fear of the Jew, but always it capitalized 
the base emotion of fear, an essentially 
cowardly organization which symbolized its 
cowardice by hiding its face and attempting 
to destroy the very democracy which gave it 
an opportunity to express its fears. 

I would not say that an organization like 
that should not have an opportunity to say 
what it wants to say, but I think it should 
have an opportunity to say it in the open. 
I think that it prospered and that other sub- 
versive organizations of that kind will pros- 
per just in proportion as they can inculcate 
the fear of ghosts and spooks and bogies, 
and just in proportion as they are denied 
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their civil liberties as a result of that fear 
by frightened governments. 

But that has nothing whatever to do with 
the proper prudence and caution which char- 
acterizes a brave man undertaking to steer 
a course through a difficult set of circum- 
stances, nor with a government 
of brave men boldly asserting 
the superiority of constituted 
law. 

If we keep our government 
democratic, through this proc- 
ess of politics, then we will 
achieve a democratic control of 
political power. But that is not 
enough. I think all too often 
we have thought that if we 
could use the democratic process 
to achieve control of the politi- 
cal power and therefore of the 
government that everything was 
all right. We also have got to 
consider more than control of 
the political and governmental machinery. 
We have got to consider what can be done 
for the people. That this is an extremely 
difficult task must be admitted, and it is 
a task that, when we attempt to per- 
form it, brings into play so many com- 
plex forces that are very likely to react on 
the political process, very likely to tempt 
people to take short cuts, very likely to 
cause people to shorten their tempers and 
lose their patience and thus undermine the 
very basic liberties out of which their po- 
litical control came in the first place. The 
material and physical well-being of the citi- 
zen is perhaps the first task of government. 
But even that, I believe, would not be 
worthy of the intense effort and the deep de- 
votion that the democratic process requires. 
Merely to have a government controlled so 
that the people are as well fed and as well 
clad and as well housed and in as good health 
as we can find them is not enough. We have 
got to use that equality of economic oppor- 
tunity, that equalized or nearly equalized 
distribution of material goods, to permit the 
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free cultural growth that is the end of de- 
mocracy. 

And, back to local government, if we will 
remember that we are using this democratic 
process to achieve political control, to afford 
material prosperity, in order to permit cul- 
tural growth, then we will have 
produced the CITY. The city 
is after all nothing but a con- 
geries of citizens, and it is the 
citizen who is the end product 
of democracy. It is the citizen 
that we seek to produce. It is 
the citizen to whom we must 
look to carry on this ever on- 
ward, upreaching growth of the 
race, and for that citizen, I be- 
lieve that if we will defend the 
democratic institutions that 
have been transmitted to us, 
if we will improve those insti- 
tutions, if we can send them on 
to our successors better than 
we found them, we will have brought that 
much nearer the day when a local govern- 
ment will be considered to be a grouping of 
its citizens. Then each citizen will be free, 
not bound; courageous, not cowardly; dis- 
ciplined, not disorderly; educated, not ig- 
norant; urbane, not rude; civilized, not sav- 
age; dignified, not debased —a MAN. 

May I close by reading the final sentence 
from a book written recently by a distin- 
guished political scientist, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, under the title The New Democracy 
and the New Despotism. Mr. Merriam is 
an honorary member of this Association. In 
defending the democratic revolution he says: 

The greatest of all revolutions in the whole 
history of mankind is the acceptance of creative 
evolution as the proper role of man; for this 
will eventually transform the spirit and the 
institutions of education, of industry, and of 
government, opening a broad way to the realiza- 
tion of the highest and finest values of human 
life, in a form of association where leaders no 
longer scream and curse and threaten, and 
where men no longer shuffle, cringe, and fear, 


but stand erect in dignity and liberty and speak 
with calm voices of what clear eyes may see. 


Lovis BROWNLOW 








Municipal Public Relations 


IV. Employee Contacts With Citizens 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


In this article Mr. Woolpert points out some of the most important 
personal contacts between municipal employees and citizens and 
suggests how they might be converted into public relations assets. 


r NHE importance of personal contacts 
tween citizens and employees cannot 
be stressed too strongly. The city as 

an institution or the policies of cities as such 
do not make a very definite impression upon 
most citizens. It is not until the citizen has 
contact with some representative of the in- 
stitution in the administration of some policy 
that the city government becomes a reality 
to the citizen. It must be remembered that 
in every citizen-official contact the city em- 
ployee is representing his city. In the eyes of 
the citizens he is, for the time being, the 
city. What he does and how he does it are 
therefore of vital importance to the public 
relations program. 

Even if the importance of personal con- 
tacts is accepted, there is a natural tendency 
to confine one’s attention to a few employees 
whose public contacts are numerous. As an 
antidote for this tendency, let us direct at- 
tention briefly to some of the most impor- 
tant contacts. The contacts that are made 
by the mayor, the city manager, department 
heads, or members of the council are gener- 
ally accepted as being significant, and most 
of these high officials have learned through 
experience the importance of their dealings 
with individual citizens. Their role in im- 
proving public relations contacts will be 
given further attention in the following 
article in this series. For the present, how- 
ever, our concern is with the contacts be- 
tween citizens and the rank and file of mu- 
nicipal employees. 


CouUNTER CLERKS 


The clerks and cashiers who handle the 
majority of citizen callers at the city hall 


have a big public relations load to carry. 
Although many of these employees are in 
the lower brackets as far as pay is concerned, 
their tact, courtesy, and competence in 
handling citizens are of vital importance to 
the city’s public relations. More will be 
said about their principal functions—the 
handling of complaints and requests for in- 
formation—in the next article in this series. 
PoLicE OFFICERS 

From a public relations point of view, 
police officers hold a position of peculiar im- 
portance. In a sense the police officer per- 
sonifies the city government, for his work 
requires him at various times to represent the 
law and the regulatory and service aspects 
of city government. Furthermore, his uni- 
form and his presence in all parts of the city 
make him a particularly conspicuous munici- 
pal servant. What the police officer does and 
how he does it are consequently of vital im- 
portance to the public relations program of 
the city. 

The attitude of the police officer is very 
important. The domineering, I-am-the-law 
attitude of many officers is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the fear and hostility with 
which so many members of the public re- 
gard the police. Training and discipline in 
police courtesy is therefore an important 
part of the public relations program. This 
applies equally to the officer who is issuing 
a ticket for a traffic violation and to the officer 
who is asked the direction to some building 
or street. 

For present purposes police activities may 
be grouped under four main heads: crime 
prevention, crime repression, regulation, and 
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information. Each of these has its public 
relations implications. 

A large share of the crime prevention 
efforts of the police are concerned with ju- 
veniles, and these contacts with young 
people provide excellent public relations op- 
portunities. In a number of cities, police 
“Big Brother” plans of counselor relation- 
ships with juveniles have proved very suc- 
cessful, and in other cities police officers 
have formed special athletic and _ social 
clubs of delinquent youths. Through such 
contacts police officers become friends and 
advisers of potential hoodlums, and the re- 
sult is at once a gain for crime prevention 
and a public relations asset. 

With respect to the repressive activities 
of the police, the main point to be stressed 
is the handling of noncriminal persons. An 
example may be found in the pickets and 
demonstrators who have been so prominent 
in recent labor disputes. In the past, and 
in some cities today, the handling by the 
police of such persons has made many en- 
emies for the city. The police must remem- 
ber that their role in labor disputes should 
be that of the unbiased umpire. No officer 
should be assigned to strike or riot duty who 
is likely to lose his temper or to take sides 
in the dispute, and all officers should be 
taught to respect the civil liberties of the 
people at all times. 

The regulatory activities of the police are 
exceptionally important in the public rela- 
tions program, for in this field the police 
are dealing not with criminals but with 
“ordinary citizens’ who resent any abuse 
of authority. Traffic regulation is the most 
important type of police regulation from 
a public relations point of view because it 
brings the police into contact with so many 
members of the public. Special attention 
to police courtesy in such contacts is the 
principal recommendation for improved pub- 
lic relations. Although many cities have made 
remarkable progress along this line, most 
cities need to stress this point even more. 

The police officer is, or should be, a walk- 
ing (or motorized) information booth for 
visitors and local residents. In the training 


of recruits special attention should be given 
to this matter of information. A good knowl- 
edge of local geography, the location of im- 
portant buildings, as well as civic affairs, 
should be part of every officer’s equipment. 
On the material side, his equipment might 
well include a city map or guide and a copy 
of the annual municipal report. The latter 
may be inconvenient to carry in his pocket, 
but its essentials should be carried in his 
head. 

From the public relations viewpoint it is 
unfortunate that these informational con- 
tacts are not more numerous. The police 
are so often called upon to perform duties 
that restrict or restrain the actions of citizens 
that an antidote is needed in the form of 
greater emphasis on positive rather than neg- 
ative police activities. In a few police depart- 
ments, recognition of this need has been 
followed by steps to increase the number 
of contacts that tend to produce goodwill. 
In Wichita, Kansas, police officers keep a 
check on new residents in the city, and the 
new householder receives a personal visit 
by the officer on the beat. The officer pre- 
sents the newcomer with a specially prepared 
pamphlet containing a brief description of 
the organization of the police department 
and a statement of its policies, instructions 
as to the guarding of the citizen’s home and 
automobile, safety points with special ref- 
erence to school chilren, when and how to 
call the police, how to dial the telephone in 
the dark, and what to do in case of fire. The 
citizen’s name and address and the name of 
the officer on the beat appear on the cover 
of the pamphlet. Officers are carefully 
schooled in how to act and what to say in 
making these welcoming visits, with the re- 
sult that the newcomer’s first contact with 
the police and with the city government is a 
friendly one. 

Other ways in which the police may take the 
initiative in promoting goodwill contacts are by 
providing special protection to the property 
of vacationing citizens and by the prepara- 
tion and personal distribution of special ad- 
vice and instructions to merchants, house- 
holders, and other groups of citizens as to 
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how they may protect themselves against 
theft, fraud, or embezzlement. In short, 
the police need not always be the villain in 
the city’s public relations drama. They may 
not be able to avoid all unpopular roles, but 
they can offset such roles by increasing their 
goodwill contacts with citizens. 


FIREMEN 


Although firemen have fewer personal 
contacts than police officers, their number, 
their uniforms, and their presence in all 
sections of the city make them important 
public relations agents. In their actual fire 
fighting activities they are playing dramatic 
roles that have natural publicity and public 
relations appeal. One phase of fire fighting 
that has frequently caused an unfavorable 
popular response, however, is the damage 
to property caused by water, chemicals, and 
the fireman’s ax. Despite popular jokes, it 
is doubtful whether firemen ever maliciously 
destroy property that might be saved, but 
there is a great deal of damage done as the 
result of ignorance. Many progressive fire de- 
partments are now giving special attention to 
salvage values. Special waterproof covers 
are put over furniture and other perishable 
goods, and firemen are specially instructed 
in the protection of property. One depart- 
ment goes so far as to provide a temporary 
patch of roofing paper in the case of roof 
fires when the damage is not too great. Such 
concern for private property yields big re- 
turns in improved public relations. 

Fire prevention and inspection activities 
also provide many personal contacts that 
can be converted into public relations as- 
sets. Special care should be given to the 
training of officers assigned to inspection 
duty, not only in the technical aspects of 
their work but also in the art of dealing 
with people. It should be a fairly easy task 
to convince property owners that fire inspec- 
tion is in their own interest, and these per- 
sonal contacts provide splendid opportunities 
for firemen to explain the principles of fire 
prevention and the activities of the fire de- 
partment. Firemen, like policemen, often 
make their best public relations contacts in 
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the performance of special, or “sideline,” 
services. The rescue work done by firemen, 
their skillful use of the pulmotor, instruction 
in first aid to school children, boy scouts, and 
other groups all provide excellent opportuni- 
ties to build goodwill for the department. 
Within reasonable limits of time and expense, 
such contacts should be encouraged and 
multiplied by official initiative. 


INSPECTORS 


In addition to firemen on inspection duty, 
most cities have a number of other officials 
who carry on inspectional activities in the 
fields of health, weights and measures, build- 
ing construction, etc. Here again the consid- 
erations of appearance, manner of treating 
the citizen, and the ability to explain the 
why of the service and to answer questions 
regarding the employee’s own department 
and other city activities have a direct bear- 
ing on public relations. Since most inspec- 
tions are carried on by municipal employees 
on private premises, it is particularly im- 
portant that the rights and feelings of the 
citizens be given particular consideration. 

Whenever possible, inspections should be 
made at hours that will be least inconven- 
ient for the citizen. Special care should be 
given to providing inspectors with identifica- 
tion cards or other evidence of their official 
status. 

CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYEES 


The engineers and laborers engaged on 
city construction projects are seldom con- 
sidered as having any public relations im- 
portance, but they can be very useful con- 
tact employees. Construction activities hold 
a peculiar fascination for many people, as is 
evidenced by the crowd that will always 
gather to watch a steam shovel at work. 
Superintendents or foremen in charge of such 
projects are frequently questioned as to the 
nature of the project, its purpose, its cost, 
and so forth. Furthermore, the construc- 
tion of such projects may often give rise to 
citizen complaints. Not only the noise and 
dust which annoy neighboring householders 
but also any infringement on private prop- 
erty rights may be the cause of complaints. 
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It is all too common, for example, for labor 
gangs on street construction to trespass on 
private property during the lunch hour, 
helping themselves to water from outside 
hydrants and littering lawns with scraps 
from their lunches. Most householders will 
be generous in granting permission for the 
use of their facilities, but their permission 
should be sought and consideration should 
be shown for their rights. It is certainly in 
the interests of public relations to see that 
superintendents and foremen are well in- 
formed and able to answer questions and 
that they have a clear understanding of their 
authority and limitations in handling com- 
plaints. 


OTHER EMPLOYEES 


The classes of employees that have al- 
ready been mentioned in particular are only 
a sample of the various types of contacts 
between city employees and citizens. Among 
the other employees who might have been 
mentioned are assessors, utility service men, 
refuse collectors, superintendents of sewage 
disposal plants or incinerators, health offi- 
cers, visiting nurses, probation officers, and 
so on through the whole rank and file of 
municipal employees. Special consideration 
cannot be given here to the problems raised 
in contacts between these employees and 
members of the public. All that can be done 
in this article is to urge the necessity for a 
careful appraisal of all such contacts to see 
what special problems of a public relations 
nature they raise and what formal or infor- 
mal devices might be utilized to make these 
contacts advantageous to the public rela- 
tions of the city. 

So far this discussion has been concerned 
largely with face-to-face contacts between 
employees and citizens. But even in local 
government, where such contacts are fre- 
quent, the importance of indirect personal 
contacts must not be slighted. The two prin- 
cipal media for indirect contacts are corre- 
spondence and the telephone, and a few sug- 
gestions may be made concerning each. 


CoNTACTS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


It is a curious fact that many officials who 
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are solicitous of the citizen’s interests in 
face-to-face contacts, and who overlook no 


opportunity for making public relations 
assets out of such meetings, are guilty of 
some of the worst abuses in their correspond- 
ence. They will allow letters to go unan- 
swered for days at a time, they are abrupt or 
even rude in their phraseology, they are 
addicted to the habit of stilted, mid-Victo- 
rian “business English,” and they add the 
final insult by using a rubber stamp signa- 
ture. They seem to forget that their letters 
are simply substitutes for face-to-face con- 
tacts and that almost every public relations 
requirement of the latter applies equally to 
the former. Those who level the charge of 
bureaucracy against local governments can 
find plenty of support for their accusations 
in the letters that are issued from many city 
halls. If officials would jar themselves free 
of the habit of writing letters as if they were 
drafting legal documents, the city govern- 
ment would be a much more “humanized” 
institution in the eyes of the public. More 
will be said on this subject in a later article 
in this series dealing with the training of em- 
ployees in public relations matters. 


ConTACTS BY TELEPHONE 


In city governments telephone contacts 
between citizens and officials are frequent. 
How they are handled is an important pub- 
lic relations consideration. Physical facilities 
must be considered first. If there is no cen- 
tral switchboard to receive and distribute 
calls, many confusing and irritating delays 
and wrong connections will probably be 
made. If there are insufficient trunk lines, 
the number of “busy” signals will naturally 
be large. The equipment of the city should 
make it possible for a citizen to reach the 
city hall quickly and easily. A survey by 
telephone company officials may reveal pos- 
sibilities for many improvements along these 
lines. 

The personal factor is even more im- 
portant. If there is a central switchboard, 
the central operator is the first point of con- 
tact. The salutation and tone of voice of 


the operator are very important. ‘Good 
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morning,—city hall’’ is certainly a better be- 
ginning than the listless, singsong “city haw- 
wull” that many operators reply. There is 
no standard greeting that can be prescribed 
for all departments in all cities, but there 
should be some local standard agreed upon 
and followed. Voice quality is also an impor- 
tant factor and should be considered in the 
selection of operators. 

Of equal or greater importance is the effi- 
ciency of the operator. Calls that are 
switched from one office to another and then 
another are very annoying and certainly do 
not foster the concept of an efficient city 
government. Very careful instruction, cur- 
rently revised, should be given to all opera- 
tors to make sure that they have an accurate 
knowledge of city hall personnel and of the 
activities of the several departments. 

Persons assigned to respond to telephone 
calls in each office should be competent to 
handle at least the most common questions 
and complaints. This is no job for the office 
boy. It is also important that departmental 
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telephone clerks be familiar with sources of 
information outside their own departments. 
If a telephone inquiry or complaint requires 
the collection of information from several 
different offices, the person originally receiv- 
ing the call can take the responsibility for 
collecting the scattered information. In such 
cases, it might be added, the citizen need not 
be kept holding the line. Instead, the em- 
ployee should get the citizen’s name and 
telephone number and call him back when 
the information has all been brought to- 
gether. 

The purpose of this article has been to 
direct attention to the great variety of con- 
tacts between citizens and public servants. 
Although some specific suggestions have been 
offered, there has been no attempt at com- 
plete or intensive coverage. In the next arti- 
cle in this series, however, special attention 
will be given to contacts arising out of com- 
plaints and requests for information, two 
of the most important classes of contacts 
from the public relations point of view. 











Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 











Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 
FINANCE eral governments during the period, such as 


Tax Collection Trends 


"TBE federal government in 1938 collected 
a much greater portion of the country’s 
total taxes than it did in 1912. Local gov- 
ernments now collect only one-third of the 
total, while in 1912 they collected three- 
fifths. State collections have risen from 14.5 
to 26 per cent and federal from 28 to 41 per 
cent (see chart on cover), according to the 
Federation of Tax Administrators. 

Two factors have been responsible for the 
shift in the proportions of revenue collected 
by the three levels of government. New 
activities undertaken by the state and fed- 


the building of hard-surfaced highways, re- 
lief, and the social security program, in- 
creased their need for revenue. The second 
factor was the distribution of funds to local 
governments from state and federal taxes. 
Money needed by local governments to meet 
demands for increased services has, in ap- 
preciable measure, been raised by federal 
and state collections redistributed to the lo- 
calities as grants-in-aid or shared taxes. In 
fact, one out of every seven dollars of the 
fifteen billion dollar tax bill paid by Ameri- 
cans in 1938 was collected by one level of 
government and spent by another. Grants- 
in-aid are appropriations of funds in aid of 
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specific functions, and shared taxes are speci- 
fied portions of state-collected revenues as- 
signed to local governments but not neces- 
sarily earmarked for any specific functions. 

More than one out of every three dollars 
collected by the states in 1938 was spent by 
the local subdivisions. Thirty-two states 
shared gasoline taxes with their local govern- 
ments, 24 shared motor vehicle taxes, and 
22 shared liquor taxes. Eleven of the 34 
states with income levies shared this tax, 
7 of the 47 states levying death taxes, 5 out 
of 23 levying sales taxes, and 2 out of 21 
levying tobacco taxes. Grants-in-aid, which 
furnished localities with two-thirds of their 
state-contributed revenue, were usually made 
from general funds into which proceeds from 
all seven taxes flowed. This type of appor- 
tionment has been on the increase since 1928 
and has assumed a more important place in 
local budgets each year, almost trebling dur- 
ing the 10-year period. 


New Surety Bonds Each Year 


ITIES should take out new surety bonds 

for public officials every year rather 
than merely renew existing bonds, in order 
to get maximum protection over a period of 
years, according to a study on the bonding 
of public employees made by the American 
Municipal Association. 

Surety bonds may not give a city ade- 
quate protection against speculation that 
continues over a period of years if they are 
merely renewed. For example, if a city 
treasurer’s bond is $10,000, and he em- 
bezzles $30,000 over a period of four or 
five years, the surety company may be liable 
for only $10,000 if the same bond has been 
renewed year after year. If a new bond has 
been taken out every year, on the other 
hand, the city may be protected for the 
entire amount, since the $10,000 protection 
will apply to the amount embezzled in each 
distinct year. 

A sound bonding policy should include 
six features: 

1. Official bonds should be backed by 
corporate sureties rather than by personal 
bonds, such as local property-owners often 
sign for city employees. 

2. Official bonds should be furnished by 
the municipality and paid for out of public 
funds. 

3. The city should bond only officials 
and employees who handle either money or 
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valuable property which may easily be con- 
verted into cash, and officials with statutory 
duties such as the collection of taxes. 

4. The term of official bonds should be 
limited to one year. New bonds should be 
issued each year, eliminating renewals. 

5. Groups of officials should be bonded 
by name rather than by the positions they 
hold. 

6. The bond should be adequate, but 
need not amount to more than the financial 
responsibility of the position. 


Insuring City Motor Equipment 
C ITIES can make material savings in pre- 
mium costs for public liability and theft 
insurance on their motor equipment by in- 
suring all units under one “‘fleet’’ policy, 
according to a survey by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association of municipal practices in 
sample cities in Michigan, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. Under the 
fleet or group insurance plan, six or more 
vehicles of any type owned and operated by 
a city may be insured under one policy. 
Premium cost reductions increase in propor- 
tion to the number of machines insured. The 
usual average premium reductions run as 
follows: for six cars, the average reduction 
per car is 1.7 per cent; for seven cars, 2.9 
per cent; 10 cars, 5 per cent; 20 cars, 7.5 
per cent; 50 cars, 12 per cent; 150 cars, 19 
per cent. Fifty of the cities surveyed insure 
each vehicle separately, and 27 of them 
carry insurance on more than five pieces and 
might cut costs by using the fleet plan. 





“Tre Bonn Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunicipaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 


% (a jo je % 
Jan. ........2760 3346 Z2B2 325 3a 
Feb. .......... 2.76 3.07 2.74 3.11 3.61 
Mar. ........ 2.80 3.05 290 3.04 3.55 
a 2.72 3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 
May .......... 2.78 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 
June .......... 2.66 3.05 3.044 3.00 3.46 
July .......... 2.66 3.00 3.06 2.99 3.31 
Aug. ........ 2.67 3.01 294 295 3.25 
Sept. ........ 3.21 288 295 291 3.34 
Oct. . 3.30 2.98 3.05 2. 3.51 
Nov 208 293 335 225 So 
Dee. 272 283 317 269 3.23 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 193 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 


Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, December 2, 1939. 
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A study of liability cost records of sample 
cities in Michigan, North Carolina, and Wis- 
consin over a 10-year period shows that loss 
payments average between 7 and 8 per cent 
of money paid out in premiums. For ex- 
ample, the Michigan cities surveyed paid 
more than $100,000 in premiums, and suf- 
fered about $6,600 in losses over the 10-year 
period. 

Cities carrying theft insurance often in- 
sure all motor equipment used, probably be- 
cause the cost is almost negligible by com- 
parison with other forms of insurance. It 
was pointed out that over a 10-year period 
no losses were experienced by any of the 
cities surveyed on motor equipment insured 
against theft. 


Incentive for Finance Officers 


UNIQUE endowment by the city of 

Louisville, establishing an annual award 
to be made through the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada, will provide a perpetual incentive to 
more effective work in public finance. 

A fund of $1,000, presented by the city of 
Louisville to the Association, will maintain 
an annual award to be given to the public fi- 
nance officer who during the year has made 
the greatest contribution, in some matter of 
finance or accounting, to the governmental 
agency for which he works. The Association 
will appoint a committee in the near future 
to decide exactly on what basis the award 
is to be made, and another committee will 
be set up later to choose the recipient. 

The development of new systems of bud- 
get control, the reorganization of accounting 
systems, the accomplishment of difficult re- 
funding operations, and leadership in gen- 
eral financial reorganization are services 
which may receive nation-wide recognition 
through the Louisville award. It is expected 
that the award will be in the form of a 
plaque or medal, to be presented each year 
at the annual conference of the Association. 


Co-operative Purchasing in 17 States 


O-OPERATIVE purchasing systems, 
under which cities may obtain more fav- 
orable prices for governmental supplies 
through increased bargaining power and 
quantity buying, have been set up by legis- 
latures or municipal leagues of 17 states. 
Alabama this year passed a law enabling 
cities to use the state’s purchasing machinery 


in an effort to save money. With certain 
restrictions, the cities may make purchases 
under state contract stipulations. Other co- 
operative municipal-state purchasing plans 
have been authorized by Michigan and New 
Hampshire in 1919; by Virginia in 1924; 
Wisconsin in 1929; West Virginia in 1935; 
and Pennsylvania in 1937. 

In Virginia the state purchasing depart- 
ment makes the contracts with the seller, 
but the manufacturer must collect from the 
city. In Wisconsin the state purchasing 
agent when drawing up contracts for state 
purchases includes provisions that the mu- 
nicipalities and counties may purchase at the 
same price. It was reported that savings 
amount to about 10 per cent on tires and 
tubes, 50 cents a gallon on paint, and 10 
cents each on highway patrol flags. 

The Michigan Municipal League since 
1930 has handled co-operative city purchas- 
ing in that state. Nebraska’s municipal 
league also started cooperative purchasing 
in 1930; Wisconsin’s league in 1933; leagues 
in Virginia, Oregon, and South Dakota in 
1936; Kentucky, Colorado, and North Caro- 
lina leagues in 1937; and Missouri and 
Arkansas in 1938. 


PERSONNEL 


Civil Service Assembly Meets 


A TOTAL of 325 delegates, representing 
74 public personnel agencies, attended 
the thirty-first annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Assembly held in San Francisco late 
in October. An outstanding result of the 
meeting was a decision to publish a quarterly 
technical journal in the field of public per- 
sonnel administration to be known as Public 
Personnel Review, the first issue to appear 
early in 1940. Action was taken to reduce 
active individual membership dues from $10 
to $5.00 a year for persons working for a 
public personnel agency that holds an active 
membership in the Assembly. The same re- 
duction in dues was made for individual 
affiliate membership. The Assembly also 
voted to authorize the executive board to ex- 
tend formal recognition to public personnel 
groups interested in the improvement of 
standards and practices in public personnel 
administration and cooperating with the As- 
sembly. A committee reported that atten- 
tion is being given to the problems involved 
in establishing a comprehensive test service. 
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News of the Month 





Results on Some Local Proposals 
in November Elections 


ORE than one-third of the cities over 
10,000 population in the United States 
held councilmanic elections early in Novem- 
ber, and at least five cities are known to 
have voted on a change in the form of gov- 
ernment. Providence, Rhode Island (252,- 
981), in an advisory referendum expressed 
approval of a proposed strong-mayor char- 
ter which, if enacted by the state legisla- 
ture, will become effective on January 1, 
1941. Miami, Florida (110,637), defeated 
a proposal to abandon its council-manager 
charter which has been in effect since 1921. 
Three cities defeated proposals to adopt 
the council-manager plan—Allegan, Michi- 
gan (3,940), Circleville, Ohio (7,369), and 
Zanesville, Ohio (36,440). Similar proposals 
were defeated in October by two other cities 
—Grand Forks, North Dakota (17,112), 
and Los Gatos, California (3,168). Onon- 
daga County, New York (291,606), which in- 
cludes the city of Syracuse, rejected a pro- 
posal to adopt the county-manager plan 
with PR. Proportional representation as a 
method of electing city councils also was de- 
feated in Schenectady, New Rochelle, and 
White Plains, New York, by almost two-to- 
one votes. 

Detroit voters adopted four proposals: 
(1) a comprehensive pension plan for em- 
ployees of the department of street railways; 
(2) removing the age limit of 54 years and 
providing that all employees entering the 
city service may benefit from the pension 
plan; (3) making some changes in the traffic 
court; and (4) placing under civil service 
about 700 employees of the welfare depart- 
ment, about 15,000 unskilled or common 
laborers in the city employ, employees of the 
street railway system, the rapid transit com- 
mission, and nurses and laboratory technicians 
in city hospitals. 

Voters in Cleveland, Ohio, had seven issues 
to vote upon and 45 offices to fill. Only one 
of the proposals, a one-tenth mill levy for 
metropolitan parks, was adopted. In Toledo, 
Ohio, a proposed four-mill levy for school 
operation was defeated by a two-to-one vote. 
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The voters of San Francisco amended the 
city charter (1) to provide a minimum wage 
of $106 per month for about seven hundred 
institutional workers in the city’s hospitals, 
(2) to provide that street car conductors 
and motormen may be assigned to duty as 
bus operators, and (3) to increase the sal- 
aries of fire department captains from $235 
to $250 a month, and lieutenants from $222.50 
to $235 per month. The voters in an ad- 
visory vote informed the county board that 
the office of coroner should not be made 
elective. 


Municipal Parking Lots by Special As- 
sessment in Kalamazoo 


HE city of Kalamazoo, Michigan 

(54,786), has just completed a munici- 
pal parking lot in the downtown business 
district. This “shoppers’ parking lot” will 
accommodate about four hundred automo- 
biles. The lot is paved and lighted and is 
equipped with an attendant’s office, a drink- 
ing fountain, and a comfort station. Parking 
is free for the first two hours, but there is 
a charge of 10 cents for the third hour and 
five cents for each additional hour. These 
rates are for daytime parking, and the pur- 
pose of the charge is to eliminate all-day 
parking of cars by clerks and other people 
who work in the business district. There is 
no parking charge between 6:00 p. m. and 
8:00 A. M. 

This is the first of several municipal park- 
ing lots which the city will establish, as the 
result of two or three years’ study. The mer- 
chants believed that people are discouraged 
from shopping in the downtown district be- 
cause of the lack of convenient parking 
areas. It was found that shoppers will not 
use parking lots that are several blocks away 
from where they want to do business. Many 
citizens complained of the inconvenience of 
having to travel up and down a street to find 
a place to park. It was found that certain 
areas in the business section, mainly areas 
fronting on the next street, had been depre- 
ciating in value over the past 10 or 15 years, 
and that the city was faced with the neces- 
sity for reducing assessed valuations. There 
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was considerable evidence that business 
property fronting on the main streets was 
becoming less desirable because shoppers 
tended to patronize stores where parking 
space was available. Merchants believed that 
the use of these lots as parking areas would 
bring more business and they were willing 
to pay the cost of acquisition and improve- 
ments if the city would undertake to own 
and operate them. 





KALAMAzOO’s MUNICIPAL PARKING LOT 


The city established special assessment 
districts and business property will pay for 
the cost of the land and improvements. The 
city expects that operating costs will be 
financed in part at least from the fees 
charged for parking in excess of the two- 
hour free period. Instead of issuing bonds 
the necessary funds were borrowed from the 
city’s cemetery perpetual care fund at 3 per 
cent interest, which is also charged to the 
assessment district. 

The experience of one property owner 
shows how the municipal parking lots will 
affect business property. He owns a 60 by 
120 foot building which adjoins the parking 
lot that was just opened. This building was 
used as an automobile body repair shop, but 
before the parking lot was put into use the 
lease was sold to a chain store for a two- 
year period at $3,000 more than the owner 
received in the last two years. This increase 
alone was more than enough to pay his full 
special assessment for the parking lot. Nat- 
urally the assessed valuation of business 
property also may be expected to increase.— 
E. S. Crarx, city manager, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


| December 


Police Discuss Traffic Safety and 
Crime Prevention 


OP peeree prevention and better traffic con- 
trol were two important matters receiv- 
ing special attention by the three hundred 
police officials who attended the forty-sixth 
annual conference of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police at San Fran- 
cisco early in October. Chief William J. 
Quinn of San Francisco, the outgoing presi- 
dent, sounded the keynote: “Crime preven- 
tion has come to be our major problem. This 
is not a task which the police can carry out 
alone. It is a task which demands co-ordina- 
tion of all the community’s resources . 
In many cities we find co-ordinating councils 
composed of representatives of the police 
department, the school board, the juvenile 
probation department, the recreation depart- 
ment, and the department of public health, 
By intelligent discussion of youth problems 
in the community, such councils can usually 
arrive at an intelligent solution.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, referred to the 
youth problem in crime as “a national dis- 
grace” and cited figures to show that over 
19 per cent of all persons arrested in the 
last year were under voting age, and that 
in this group are found 46 per cent of all 
burglars, 33 per cent of all thieves, and 54 
per cent of all automobile thieves. 

The safety division of the IACP, headed 
by F. M. Kreml, reported that aid had been 
given to 23 police departments in training 
traffic squads or setting up accident preven- 
tion bureaus. He pointed out that in the 
year preceding such assistance, these 23 
cities averaged 24.4 traffic deaths per 100,- 
000 population, and that the same group of 
cities during the first seven months of 1939 
had only 14.1 deaths per 100,000 population, 
a decrease of more than 40 per cent. Mr. 
Kreml also reported that during the past 
year the safety division had sponsored six 
regional and state traffic officers’ training 
schools which were attended by 179 stu- 
dents. 

The police chiefs attending the confer- 
ence put the Association on record in favor 
of: (1) fingerprinting all police recruits, (2) 
making a study of juvenile delinquency, (3) 
standardizing police circulars, (4) continuing 
efforts to secure adequate frequencies for 
police radio service and requesting the Fed- 
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eral Communications Commission to put 
a police radio specialist on its staff, (5) ex- 
pressing approval of FBI cooperation in 
making police training facilities available to 
cities and for developing a fingerprint file, 
criminal statistics, and scientific crime detec- 
tion aids, and (6) recommending that all 
police chiefs make special efforts to reduce 
night traffic accident hazards. 

The Association’s executive vice-president, 
William P. Rutledge, reported to the con- 
ference that membership of the Association 
had tripled in the last four years—a mem- 
bership of 1,030 as compared to 319 in 1934: 
that the most important single publication 
of the Association this year was the Police 
Blue Book, a directory of all police and law- 
enforcement officials. Chief Quinn said that 
the Association in recent years “‘has raised the 
standards of a profession which used to be 
the butt of cheap jests.” Chief R. B. Jordan, 
of Richmond, Virginia, was elected president 
for the year 1939-40. 


Relief and Planning Discussed at AMA 
Conference 


EPRESENTATIVES of 31 state leagues 

of municipalities and their member 
cities came to Chicago early in November 
for the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Municipal Association. The main 
discussion centered on relief, planning, fin- 
ances, and home rule, municipal insurance, 
public service training, and the functions of 
leagues. F. C. Harrington, commissioner of 
the WPA, described the administrative 
changes in WPA, and urged local govern- 
ments to plan their relief requirements and 
to advise the federal government how to 
improve the WPA program. 

Much emphasis was put on the need for 
advance planning of municipal programs. 
The national Resources Planning Board is 
helping to prepare a six-year budget for 
federal public works and in this connection 
needs to know how much public construction 
cities are going to undertake. The Board 
is therefore encouraging cities to experiment 
with six-year programs that list the needed 
public works and the sources of money to 
pay for them. But cities were warned by 
Frank W. Herring, executive director of the 
American Public Works Association, not to 
depend on federal money in planning for 
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their necessary public works. The lack of 
adequate planning was indicated by Walter 
H. Blucher, director of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, who said that city after 
city has been building expensive projects 
without thinking what those projects would 
mean. For example, building superhighways 
to bring automobiles into town without plan- 
ning for parking space, and building schools 
in neighborhoods that are declining in pop- 
ulation. 

“A city can make plans,” said C. C. 
Ludwig, president of the American Munici- 
pal Association and executive secretary of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities, 
‘but it is never certain that the city will have 
the power to raise the money to pay for the 
items in the plan because (1) the cities 
can raise money only by the taxes that the 
states permit them to levy; (2) rural mem- 
bers dominate many state legislatures and 
are generally unaware of the needs of city 
governments; (3) the property tax, the back- 
bene of municipal revenue, is not as produc- 
tive as it used to be; and (4) state and fed- 
eral governments can use flexible taxes but 
are not as willing as they might be to share 
them with their cities.” He then pointed 
out the need for home rule by cities. The first 
leagues of municipalities, said Harold D. 
Smith, director of the federal budget, were 
built upon the foundation of conflict be- 
tween cities and states. “The problem is 
different today; more and more functions 
have to be dealt with by all levels of govern- 
ment, and co-operation rather than conflict 
is the fundamental necessity.” 

Other speakers on the program included 
Mayor Maury Maverick of San Antonio and 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, Henry M. 
Waite of the Public Works Committee of the 
National Resources Planning Board, John 
N. Edy of the Federal Works Agency, Vir- 
gil Reed and C. E. Rightor of the Bureau of 
the Census, and Carl H. Chatters of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 

Action was taken by the Association in 
the form of resolutions (1) requesting city 
officials to study the desirability of further 
federal appropriations for work relief and 
forward the results of their studies to their 
Congressmen; (2) stating that federal taxa- 
tion of municipal securities would be “a 
serious threat to the fiscal solvency of Amer- 
ican cities”; (3) urging that apparent in- 
justices in insurance rates on municipally 
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owned property be brought to the attention 
of the proper organizations and state insur- 
ance officials to the end that premiums for 
this class of property may be established on 
a more equitable basis; (4) urging that the 
leagues inform citizens and officials of the 
dangers arising from the tendency to cen- 
tralize control over matters which can best 
be administered by local officials; (5) re- 
questing Congress to repeal the 1935 amend- 
ment to the federal banking act prohib- 
iting the payment of interest on demand 
deposits; (6) urging that the various state 
leagues request the federal government to 
make no distinction between the highways 
in rural or urban areas when making grants 
of federal aid road funds to the state. Rich- 
ard Graves, executive secretary of the League 
of California Cities, was elected president 
of the AMA.—Eart D. MAttery, executive 
director, American Municipal Association. 


Cities of American Republics Set 
Up a Co-operative Agency 


LANS for the creation of national unions 

of cities in each of the 21 American re- 
publics, to cooperate with one another 
through a Pan-American organization with 
a permanent secretariat and headquarters at 
Havana, were developed by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Commission on Intermunicipal Co-op- 
eration which met in Chicago on November 
20-25. The Commission, which has been 
meeting at the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House in Chicago, drafted a model set 
of bylaws for national unions of cities and 
adopted its own bylaws and constitution, 
subject to the approval of the next meeting 
of the parent body, the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities. It recommended the 
establishment of a permanent secretariat for 
each national union as well as for its own or- 
ganization in order to carry on continuous 
research work, publish bulletins and jour- 
nals, and promote co-operative study and ac- 
tion on municipal problems. National unions 
of cities already exist in some countries; in 
the United States this organization is the 
American Municipal Association. 

The Pan-American Commission on Inter- 
municipal Co-operation, which has 10 mem- 
bers from as many of the American repub- 
lics, is to continue as the executive body of 
the Pan-American Congress of Municipali- 
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ties, which held its first meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1938, in Havana, with representatives 
of every American republic in attendance. 
The plans include the establishment in each 
American republic of a delegation of five 
members to promote the setting up of a 
national union of cities, if one does not ex- 
ist already. Cities in each country may join 
the national union in their country by action 
of their governing bodies. The purpose of 
the Congress and of the Commission is to 
promote the cooperation of municipalities 
by the exchange of ideas and information 
on scientific and technical problems of ad- 
ministration. 


National Municipal League Holds 45th 
National Conference 


gee neem of local government policy, 
citizen control over government, and the 
manager plan were discussed at the 45th 
annual National Conference on Government 
of the National Municipal League, held at 
Indianapolis in November. The council- 
manager plan, once adopted by large ma- 
jority in an Indianapolis referendum and 
then thrown out on a technicality by the 
courts, played a major part in the program 
because of recent state-wide interest in the 
plan’s revival. In his address of welcome, 
Governor M. Clifford Townsend announced 
that he would soon call the first meeting of a 
manager-plan study commission authorized 
months before by the state legislature. Ed- 
ward Fenias, chairman of the Citizens Union 
of Newark, which is now engaged in a local 
fight to have a date set for a vote on the 
manager plan, outlined the methods being 
used to organize Newark citizens into a co- 
hesive, effective unit to reform local govern- 
ment. 

Conference discussion of relief problems, 
a storm center now in Indiana because of 
recent charges of fraud in township welfare 
management, gave rise to lengthy news 
stories in the local newspapers. Charles P. 
Taft, chairman of the welfare committee of 
Cincinnati’s city council, called for a federal 
grant-in-aid system to replace the present 
works program, advocated a rise in the aver- 
age family relief allowance to $35 monthly, 
and insisted that local relief authorities must 
find a way to pay clients’ rent. 

Spirited group sessions also heard authori- 
ties on state planning, personnel, expendi- 
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ture control, citizens’ organizations, training 
for self-government, election methods, leg- 
islative councils, control of liquor, federal 
reorganization, unicameral legislature, and 
the Manitowoc Plan for Citizenship Day. 
It was the latter plan which provided a chief 
point in the annual address of C. A. Dyk- 
stra, former city manager of Cincinnati, 
who is president of the University of Wis- 
consin and of the National Municipal League. 
President Dykstra warned that this country 
must heed the example of the dictatorships 
in formulating a national program and in 
inducing national unity, if we are to preserve 
our democracy. He called on the League 
to assume a prominent place in these en- 
deavors, and cited the Citizenship Day 
Plan as a project which should be actively 


promoted by the League. 


Intense committee activity resulted in 
progress in the drafting of three model 
fiscal laws, of a revised model state consti- 
tution, and of a model campaign manual. 
The latter committee, meeting for the first 
time, appointed a subcommittee to collect 
from citizen leaders the major essentials of 
successful campaigns to get and keep good 
local government.—MrrIAM RoHER, Na- 
tional Municipal League. 


Toledo Builds Its Own Fire Apparatus 


OLEDO, Ohio, has recently put into 

service a unique aerial truck which was 
designed and built by the fire department. 
It will be used in the apartment house sec- 
tion in place of one of the two standard 
aerials from the high-value district. This 
makes a total of 12 new pieces of apparatus 
that have been built by the fire department 
and four additional pieces are on the pro- 
gram for 1940. 

This new aerial truck has been in service 
for two months and has met every reasonable 
test. The special chassis was built by the 
General Motors Corporation, the aerial 
ladder was built by Peter Pirsch & Sons, and 
the body, ladders, and other equipment were 
made in the shops of the department. Unique 
features include a cab over the engine which 
permits mounting the equipment on a 210- 
inch wheelbase which is standard for city 
service ladder trucks. This eliminates the 
need of rear-wheel steering, yet allows turn- 
ing into narrow streets and alleys. The high 
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mounting of the cab gives the driver vision 
over the top of automobile traffic. The 65- 
foot duralumin ladder keeps the weight 
at a minimum while providing adequate 
strength and rigidity, and hydraulic opera- 
tion of the aerial allows “one-man opera- 
tion.” All hand tools and other equipment are 
inclosed in a streamlined body and hand 
ladders are double-banked for easy handling. 








AERIAL LADDER TrucK BuILt By TOLEDO 


The truck carries the same standard equip- 
ment as city service ladder trucks, except the 
55-foot extension ladder. The equipment in- 
cludes a four-fold life net, booster pump, 
150-gallon tank and 200 feet of hose, port- 
able generator with three floodlights and 
1,000 feet of cable. 

The work was done by regular firemen 
having special aptitude and they form the 
regular crew for a hose company which re- 
sponds to all second alarms throughout the 
city. These firemen receive $10 per month 
in addition to the basic fireman’s rate. 

The cost of the equipment including 
everything except hand ladders was $6,526, 
not including the regular pay of the men in 
the shop.—D. E. A. CAMERON, director of 
finance, Toledo, Ohio. 


NYA and City Co-operate to Provide 
Recreation Facilities 


T= city of Marshall, Texas (18,500), 
with the assistance of the National 
Youth Administration, has constructed a 
community center which will serve as a meet- 
ing place for various civic organizations. 
The community center, built in connection 
with a new swimming pool, is located in an 
18-acre park which has been improved with 
the assistance of WPA, provision being made 
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for picnic grounds, a small bathing pool for 
children, tennis courts, volley ball courts, 
horseshoe courts, croquet and archery courts, 
a softball field—ail of which are lighted for 
night games. The community center build- 
ing, made of pine logs cut from forests by 
NYA boys, cost $4,034 of which the city 
contributed $1,117. The city has also con- 
structed, with the assistance of NYA, a fire- 
proof building covering an area of 10,500 
square feet, which will be used as an NYA 
training shop for machinists, woodworkers, 
tinners, blacksmiths, and radio mechanics. 
This building, which cost $9,246, is being 
equipped with second-hand machinery dis- 
carded by the War Department and some 
equipment bought by the city, bringing the 
total cost to $19,746. The city contributed 
$2,000 of this amount, a railroad company 
$1,100, and the War Department and NYA 
the balance. The city council at a recent 
meeting assigned to the NYA an eight-acre 
plot of land upon which barracks will be 
built at a total cost of $12,000 ($2,000 
supplied by city) to house 100 boys.—H. J. 
GRAESER, city manager, Marshall, Texas. 


Municipal Handbill Regulation Curbed 
by Supreme Court 


— United States Supreme Court on 
November 22 overruled four lower state 
courts and held that the handbill ordinances 
of four cities violated constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech and free press. The 
Court in March, 1938, in Lovell v. City of 
Griffin, had invalidated an ordinance of Grif- 
fin, Georgia, which prohibited as a nuisance 
the distribution of handbills and circulars 
without securing a license. This new opinion 
clarifies and somewhat circumscribes the 
right of municipalities to limit, control, or 
prohibit the distribution of handbills. 

In this seven-to-one decision the ordi- 
nances controlling the distribution of hand- 
bills in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Worcester 
(Massachusetts), and the regulation of Irv- 
ington, New Jersey, relating to the distri- 
bution of printed matter without a permit, 
were invalidated because they could be ap- 
plied as a complete prohibition of the dis- 
tribution of handbills. The Los Angeles 
code provided that “no person shall distrib- 
ute any handbill to or among pedestrians 
along or upon any street, sidewalk, or park 
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or to passengers on any street car, or throw 
or attach any handbill into or upon any auto- 
mobile or other vehicle.” The Milwaukee 
and Worcester ordinances were somewhat 
similar, but the Irvington ordinance was 
broader in scope because it provided that 
“no person except as in this ordinance pro- 
vided shall canvass, solicit, distribute cir- 
culars or other matter or call from house 
to house without having first reported to 
and received a written permit from the chief 
of police...” 

To prevent street littering was given as the 
reason for the Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and 
Worcester ordinances, while the Irvington 
regulation was directed against canvassing 
without a permit. The ordinances in the 
first three named cities, said the court, “do 
not purport to license distribution but all 
of them absolutely prohibit it in the streets 
and, one of them (Irvington), in other 
public places as well.” 

These cases appear at first glance un- 
duly to restrict the regulatory powers of 
cities. However, assuming that municipal- 
ities have ample authority therefor, restric- 
tions may be imposed upon certain activi- 
ties of persons which in fact restrict, interfere 
with, or limit the right of free speech and 
freedom of the press. The court here, as 
well as in the Griffin case, suggests such re- 
strictions may be incidental to an exercise 
of control over streets to assure the free 
flow of traffic, prohibition of the direct lit- 
tering of streets by broadcasting or other- 
wise using published material, annoyance 
of inhabitants, or creating a disturbance by 
molesting people upon the street. The power 
of complete prohibition was declared invalid, 
with limited exceptions, in these four cases, 
as it was in the Griffin case. This case makes 
it rather clear that any handbill ordinance 
will be closely scrutinized by the courts, and 
its validity will be determined according to 
the principles set out in these cases and by 
the facts of any particular case. The validity 
of existing ordinances on this subject may 
depend somewhat on their application and 
local administrative interpretation. How- 
ever, this case would seem to indicate the 
possible wisdom of a general review of pro- 
visions of many city handbill ordinances and 
revision in line with the views of the court 
before any litigation arises over their en- 
forcement.—-AMBROSE FULLER, consultant, 
American Municipal Association. 
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Tax Limit Closes Schools and Cuts 
Direct Relief 


HE fight to decrease public spending by 

shutting off public revenues is getting 
results in Ohio. Toledo’s public schools were 
recently closed for a six-weeks’ period and 
direct relief has been shut off except to a 
small number of unemployable cases. The 
schools were closed for a time in Dayton and 
Springfield in 1938. Direct relief faces the 
danger of a complete shutoff in Cleveland 
because of lack of funds, and the Cleveland 
school system is now operating under a 
$1,000,000 deficit. The maximum possible 
revenue for the Toledo school system is 
about $800,000 less than minimum operat- 
ing requirements, and the maximum revenue 
of the city government fails by $500,000 to 
$750,000 to meet its annual minimum op- 
erating requirements, with no allowance for 
direct relief needs. 

The root of the trouble is the 10-mill con- 
stitutional tax limit which became effective 
on January 1, 1935. The effect of this limit 
in Toledo, together with the decline in as- 
sessed valuations, was to bring the general 
property tax levy in 1938 down to 48 per 
cent below the levy for 1930. Because of the 
tax limit, most of the school districts in the 
state in 1935 voted extra levies for operat- 
ing purposes. On November 7 of this year 
more than 90 per cent of the school districts 
in Ohio voted favorably on a renewal of 
these extra levies which may run for five 
years. But at this election, the people of 
Toledo defeated by a two-to-one vote a 
renewal of a 2-mill levy voted four years ago 
and which expires next year, and an addi- 
tional 2 mills. To meet the situation it has 
been suggested that taxes be collected in 
advance, or that bonds be issued against de- 
linquent taxes, but these methods would only 
result in operating on future income and 
delaying the crisis. 

The shutting down of the schools and clos- 
ing off direct relief mark the probable end 
of “cake government at cracker prices” in 
Toledo. Students of Ohio finance have 
known since 1935 that the collapse of local 
government was inevitable, with the date de- 
termined largely by the extent to which 
ingenious financing could be utilized to stave 
off the deluge. Retrenchment is the only 
possible answer until the people by direct 
action or through the state legislature will 
bring about some drastic change in the pres- 





ent fiscal structure of the state. Both school 
and city operating costs in Toledo are below 
the nation-wide average for cities of similar 
population, and the general property tax 
burden in Toledo is one of the lowest in the 
country.—H. P. Ets, secretary, Commis- 
sion of Publicity and Efficiency, Toledo. 





Cities in Three States Adopt Programs 
of Action 


HE leagues of municipalities in three 
states recently held annual conferences 
at which resolutions indicating plans of ac- 
tion were adopted. The annual conference 
of the Indiana Municipal League with an 
attendance of 350 officials and _ others, 
adopted resolutions calling for the removal of 
gross income tax liability from municipal 
utilities, favoring more equitable distribu- 
tion of state-collected locally shared taxes, 
reaffirming the.adherence of municipal gov- 
ernment to the theory and practice of home 
rule, and opposing American participation 
in the European war. Harry Baals, mayor of 
Fort Wayne, was elected the new president. 
The Kentucky Municipal League, holding 
its tenth annual convention in September, 
adopted a 1940 legislative program under 
which the League will seek to extend local 
autonomy in purely local governmental mat- 
ters, to bring about local participation in 
certain locally collected state revenues such 
as the state gasoline tax and the state auto- 
mobile registration tax, and to enable cities 
to finance the construction of municipal gas 
plants through the sale of revenue bonds. 
The new policy of the state department of 
revenue in requiring annual financial reports 
from all cities in the state was explained 
by H. Clyde Reeves, state commissioner of 
revenue, who stressed the uniformity of 
procedure and terminology and pointed 
out the benefits to be derived locally from 
good reporting. Joseph D. Scholtz, mayor 
of Louisville, was elected president of the 
League, and an increased schedule of dues 
based on the population of cities was 
adopted. 

At the annual meeting of the League of 
Nebraska Municipalities, held in October, 
resolutions were adopted authorizing the 
League (1) to prepare a plan for recodifying 
the general ordinances of second-class cities 
in the state, (2) to request the state highway 
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department to maintain federal and state 
highways within the cities, (3) to urge the 
state health department to provide better 
requirements for sanitation of drinking glasses 
in taverns, restaurants, and soda fountains, 
(4) to appoint a committee to study the 
proper division among local government units 
of auto license fees and gasoline tax funds, 
and (5) to appoint committees on planning 
and zoning legislation, building code revision, 
and franchises and contracts. 


School Board Contract With Labor 
Union Declared Illegal 


HE Board of Education of Peoria, Tli- 

nois (104,969), by a four-to-three vote 
on September 5 adopted a contract with the 
School Employees, Firemen, and Oilers, 
Local 8A, A. F. of L., which called for only 
union janitors, firemen, engineers, and other 
school employees. Teachers were not specifi- 
cally covered by the contract, but its lan- 
guage was broad enough to include them and 
a quiet campaign was started to do so. When 
no priority rights were involved, the union 
was given the right to fill vacancies as they 
occurred, and all present school board em- 
ployees were forced to join the union to hold 
their jobs. The contract also provided that 
all school rooms were to be available to 
janitors for cleaning within 15 minutes after 
school dismissal, and that janitors could clean 
rooms during classes provided they did not 
disturb school routine. Separate janitors were 
required to serve different activities if more 
than one activity was held in a school build- 
ing at night, and a special fee of $3.00 was 
to be paid to each janitor for each activity. 
The attorney for the school board, in an 
opinion given to the board before the vote 
was taken, declared that public bodies could 
not enter into such contracts, and that if the 
contract were adopted any taxpayer could 
initiate injunction proceedings against the 
board. 

Early in October the Public Affairs Divi- 
sion of the Peoria Association of Commerce 
issued a leaflet declaring the adoption of this 
contract was an illegal, unconscionable sur- 
render of authority to groups not responsible 
to the electorate. The next step was taken 
late in October when five Peoria citizens filed 
suit in the Circuit Court to enjoin the school 
board from carrying out the provisions of the 
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contract. The school board secured the serv- 
ices of an attorney who is affiliated with the 
Peoria Trades and Labor Assembly, and a 
motion to dismiss the suit was filed with the 
Court. On December 6 Circuit Judge Henry 
J. Ingram, in denying the motion to dismiss 
the suit, declared the contract illegal and 
void on the ground that public bodies can- 
not by contract, rules, or ordinances provide 
that public work can be performed only by 
members of certain organizations. — KEen- 
NETH D. Grimes, Public Affairs Division, 
Peoria Association of Commerce. 


Parking Meters Installed in 140 Cities 


BOUT 140 cities have installed parking 
meters. Among the cities which have 
made installations recently are Flint, Michi- 
gan, and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Flint in- 
stalled 200 additional meters in October, 
after a six-months’ trial period with 500 
meters which brought in about $4,000 per 
month. In a report to the city council, City 
Manager James R. Pollock stated that traf- 
fic conditions in the downtown area had been 
greatly improved through the elimination of 
all-day parkers and a reduction in the 
amount of double parking and also cruising 
to find a place to park. Interviews with 
hundreds of persons showed that 83.6 per 
cent favored the use of parking meters. An 
inquiry sent by the chamber of commerce 
to its entire membership brought a 90 per 
cent favorable vote. 

Minneapolis has just begun its experiment 
with parking meters, 1,100 meters having 
been installed at a cost of $47.50 each. The 
meters are of the automatic type, and the 
parking fee will be five cents for a 30-minute 
period. Officials estimate that the gross rev- 
enue will be between $80,000 and $100,000 
a year. 

Among other cities which have installed 
parking meters in recent months are Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Highland Park and 
River Rouge, Michigan; Petersburg and 
Staunton, Virginia; Chester, Irwin, Jean- 
nette, McKees Rocks, and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Huntington and Welch, West 
Virginia; Annapolis, Maryland; New Haven, 
Connecticut; Passaic and Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; and Kokomo, Indiana. City councils 
in Columbus, Ohio, and Raleigh, North 
Carolina, have ordered installations. Cities 
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in which meters are reported to have been 
removed are Westerly and Providence, 
Rhode Island; Bristol, Virginia; Fayette- 
ville, West Virginia; Bremerton, Washing- 
ton; Birmingham, Alabama; Paducah, Ken- 
tucky; Hutchinson, Kansas; and Port Arthur 
and Goose Creek, Texas. A list of the 
139 cities which have installed parking 
meters, giving the number of meters installed, 
cost, and type of meter, is made available 
in a report entitled A Synopsis of Parking 
Meters, recently issued by the New Haven 
Taxpayers, Inc., 839 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Long-Term Programming Stressed by 
Public Works Officials 


HE long-term programming of public 

works construction was featured at the 
forty-fifth annual conference of the American 
Public Works Association at Pittsburgh in 
October. A demonstration project of such 
programming, including a financial program, 
completed by the city of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, was presented to the conference in the 
form of a paper prepared by City Manager 
E. S. Clark. This was a demonstration proj- 
ect carried on by the city of Kalamazoo in co- 
operation with the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board as part of an effort to develop 
techniques and procedures for programming 
and to show the practicability of such pro- 
cedures. This task involved making an in- 
ventory of desired projects, the determina- 
tion of probable future revenues, and the 
scheduling of desired projects in order of pri- 
ority for the next six years, based on the 
estimated funds to be available. This long- 
term program is to be revised annually in the 
light of future changes in needs, desirability, 
and funds. Properly administered, such a 
procedure will assure that projects are well 
conceived and financed. 

Similar demonstration projects are being 
made in six other cities throughout the 
country: Winchester, Massachusetts; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Dallas, Texas; Fargo, 
North Dakota: Spokane, Washington; and 
Sacramento, California. The cities were se- 
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lected on the basis of geographic distribu- 
tion, and also with respect to size and type 
of governmental structure. The studies are co- 
operative in nature, being undertaken only 
where the cities in question have desired to 
have the study made. Field staff for these 
studies has been provided by the PWA who 
furnished the planning engineer and a finance 
examiner for each project, and the WPA 
who furnished clerical and other assistance. 

Among other matters discussed at the con- 
ference were such topics as control of sub- 
division development, low-cost pavements, 
refuse disposal, public relations, traffic safety, 
and sewage treatment. The sanitary fill 
method of disposing of garbage has been used 
in Fresno, California, for five years, and 
Jean L. Vincenz, commissioner of public 
works in that city, reported that during the 
past year about 24,000 tons were disposed 
of, at a cost of 24 cents a ton, including all 
operating costs, depreciation of equipment, 
and a complete write-off of the land costs 
at the fill site. Myron D. Downs, secretary 
of the Cincinnati City Planning Commission, 
in discussing the controls established in the 
subdivision ordinance of that city, stated 
that the developer was required to install all 
utilities such as water mains and sewer lines 
prior to the official approval of the final 
plat. The proper size of the utility lines 
is determined and prescribed by the city 
engineering department. At a session on work 
relief it was agreed that competent super- 
vision of work relief projects was the most 
essential factor to insure good results. 

It was apparent in the discussion at the 
conference that many public works officials 
have been confronted in the last two years 
with responsibility for sewage treatment. 
Various speakers emphasized the importance 
of having such plants operated by trained 
licensed men, of beautifying the grounds, of 
adopting an intelligent public relations pro- 
gram, and of insuring rigid cleanliness and 
odor control. John S. Flockhart, principal 
assistant engineer of the city of Newark, was 
elected president of the Association for the 
coming year—FraNK W. HERRING, execu- 
tive director, American Public Works As- 
sociation. 




















What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















ITY Builds Fire Trucks. The fire depart- 

ment of Birmingham, Michigan (9,539), 
in three months’ time designed and built a 
streamlined, all-steel fire truck at a cost of 
$2,668 for the chassis and $1,400 for materials 
and parts, a saving of more than $10,000 to 
the city. The truck has a 50-foot mechanized 
steel ladder, carries 600 feet of hose and a 
200-gallon per minute pump which may be used 
to serve the 250-gallon booster tank, and flood- 
lights. City officials say its performance has 
been on a par with a factory-made fire engine 
costing $15,000. 


Recent Bond Sales. New Rochelle, New York, 
recently secured the low interest rate of $1.90 
gross or $1.95 net on a $916,000 bond issue of 
welfare and municipal improvement bonds. In 
New Haven, Connecticut, $500,000 general im- 
provement bonds with a six-year average were 
sold on October 27 on an interest cost basis of 
1.37 per cent. 


Savings on Insurance. Instead of buying lia- 
bility insurance, which it is estimated would cost 
the city of Los Angeles an annual minimum of 
$200,000, the city acts as its own insurer and 
settles claims through a special division of the 
city attorney’s office. The maximum annual cost 
under this procedure has been considerably less 
than $100,000, and in most years has been less 
than $50,000. 


City Gasoline License Valid. A monthly li- 
cense tax imposed on dealers outside the cor- 
porate limits but within the police jurisdiction of 
the city, and measured by gasoline gallonage, 
has been held valid as a regulatory measure 
by the Alabama Court of Appeals. The court 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


held that the rate of one-half cent per gallon, 
compared with one cent charged within the 
corporate limits, was not an unreasonable levy 
for regulatory purposes. 


HOLC Aids Local Tax Collection. Purchasers 
of homes which have come into possession of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation through 
foreclosure, are now required to prepay their 
taxes in monthly installments, on the theory 
that monthly payments will make it easier for 
the purchaser to meet his tax bills. HOLC has 
80,000 houses for sale, and in addition about 
100,000 of HOLC’s original borrowrs are vol- 
untarily following the same kind of tax pay- 
ments, the installments being paid into ac- 
counts kept by HOLC. 


City Publishes Magazine. The New York City 
Civil Service Commission, 299 Broadway, an- 
nounces publication of the first issue of Public 
Personnel Quarterly, which will contain original 
articles concerning practical phases of public 
personnel administration. The subscription price 
is $1.00 a year. 


Taxpayers Tax Themselves. The Concord 
(New Hampshire) Taxpayers’ Association in 
making its annual drive for funds recently as- 
sessed each member 40 cents for every $1,000 
assessed valuation of real estate owned in 1938. 
The Association’s members seek a lower tax rate 
on real estate. 


Cities Must Report Salaries of Employees. 
Municipalities may expect to report to the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue sal- 
aries paid their employees in 1939. All salaries 
paid in public employment after January |, 
1939, are made mutually taxable under state 
and federal income tax acts. Some cities are 
revising records to facilitate the reporting of 
this information which is due by February 15, 
1940. 


Police Identification Cards. Buffalo and In- 
dianapolis have joined the growing list of cities 
which are supplying police officers with identi- 
fication cards which protect the public and other 
police departments against fraud and impersona- 
tion. The identification information includes a 
photograph and fingerprints of the police off- 
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cer and the number of the shield he wears, in 
order to prevent the fraudulent use of badges 
similar to those worn by police. 


Low Electric Rates for Public Housing. The 
states of North Carolina and Pennsylvania have 
ruled that utility companies may give low pref- 
erential rates on electric current for publicly 
owned and operated housing projects. The 
special rate is justified in North Carolina on 
the ground that it costs less to serve an entire 
neighborhood with one meter than to give the 
same service to the average residential neighbor- 
hood with individual lines and meters for each 
family. It was said that the credit risk in- 
volved in federally supervised housing is smaller 
and that the company could probably avoid 
promotional expense. 


Source of State Laws. Of the 97 senate bills 
enacted by the Ohio legislature in 1939, 39 
per cent were of lobby origin, 45 per cent orig- 
inated in governmental agencies, and 16 per 
cent in senators’ offices, according to a study 
conducted by Harvey Walker, professor of po- 
litical science in Ohio State University. In the 
lower house, local governmental agencies in- 
troduced 8 per cent of the measures proposed 
and 7 per cent of those were enacted. 


Police Stations to Fly Skull and Bones Flag. 
Every police station in Boston will fly a black 
flag with a skull and cross bones emblem when- 
ever a fatal automobile accident occurs in the 
police division served by that station. One of 
the flags will be displayed on the flagstaff at 
police headquarters whenever a fatal motor ac- 
cident occurs anywhere in the city. 


Sanitation Consulting Service. A public san- 
itation consulting service for local housing 
authorities has been established by the United 
States Housing Authority. George A. Soper, a 
well-known expert in public sanitation, will 
direct the phases of management concerned with 
the collection and disposal of waste in public 
housing projects. 


Police Safety Matches. The police department 
of Wausau, Wisconsin (23,758), distributes 
packets of safety matches, the covers of which 
state that “Wausau police are trained in first 
aid,” and “help keep Wausau safe—report all 
accidents immediately,” and give the police tele- 
phone number. The inside cover reads “Co- 
operate with the school boy patrol—they pro- 
tect your boy and girl.” 


Parking Meter Revenues. The city of Lub- 
bock, Texas (20,520), receives a total yearly 
income of about $25,000 from the 625 parking 
meters which are in operation in that city. 


How Many Publicly Owned Vehicles? Of the 
nearly thirty million motor vehicles registered 
in the United States in 1938, more than 367,000 
are shown by statistics of the Public Roads 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, to be 
owned and operated by government agencies— 
federal, state, county, and municipal depart- 
ments. 


El Paso Adopts Garbage Tax. The city 
council of El Paso, Texas (102,421), has passed 
an ordinance providing a 25-cent monthly as- 
sessment against each home for garbage col- 
lection, and special fees for collections from 
business and apartment houses. These fees will 
bring in an estimated $50,000 a year revenue to 
the city. Property owners will pay the garbage 
tax when they pay their monthly water bills. 
Garbage will not be collected from premises 
where the owner has been delinquent in gar- 
bage payments for thirty days or longer. 


City Operates Asphalt Plant. The city of 
San Angelo, Texas (25,308), owns and operates 
an asphalt processing plant which cost about 
$1,525, and the city engineer estimates that 
approximately 500,000 gallons of asphalt have 
been processed. The asphalt is heated, dis- 
tributed, and applied for three-fourths of one 
cent, as compared to two cents a gallon paid 
formerly. 


College-Trained Firemen and Policemen. The 
city college of New York, in an effort to in- 
crease its usefulness to the city administration 
and the community, recently opened a division 
of public service training for prospective fire- 
men and policemen. In addition, honor stu- 
dents are being assigned to research work in 
city bureaus, under the direction of the city’s 
department of investigation. 


City Gas Tax Repealed. The city of Spring- 
field, Missouri (57,527), on November 14 voted 
2,556 to 2,413 to repeal the one-cent city tax 
on gasoline. 


Free Copies of County Budget. The board of 
supervisors of Nassau County, New York, at the 
recommendation of the county executive, re- 
cently adopted an ordinance authorizing the free 
distribution of copies of the proposed county 
budget. Last year citizens who wanted a copy 
of the budget either had to pay a charge of 
$27.50 if they wanted to see what the county 
proposed to spend in the coming year or examine 
a copy available in the office of the county clerk. 


New Ordinances. Allentown, Pennsylvania 
(92,563), recently adopted a new building code 
which resulted in a two-cent reduction in the 
key fire insurance rate. St. Louis has adopted 
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an ordinance levying a license tax on slot ma- 
chines, Buffalo has forbidden the soliciting of 
motorists for cleaning and washing of auto- 
mobiles, and Atlanta has adopted rules and 
regulations governing civil service for city em- 
ployees. Ordinance No. 412-1939 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, regulates the collection of water bills cov- 
ering in detail the time of payment, penalty 
for nonpayment, rates, leakage, and foreclosure 
proceedings. 


Builds Incinerator Without Bond Issue. The 
city of Austin, Texas (53,120), recently put into 
operation a new incinerator with a daily burn- 
ing capacity of 150 tons. The plant was designed 
by the engineering staff of the city and con- 
structed at a total cost of $165,712. Of this 
amount $74,571 was a PWA grant and $91,141 
came from city funds, no bond issue being re- 
quired. All power for the plant is electrical. 
The operating personnel for each shift consists 
of nine men. Guiton Morgan is city manager. 


How Cities Voted in 1938. Bond issues con- 
stituted 55 per cent of the local measures sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1938 in the 190 cities 
over 50,000 population, according to a special 
study just issued by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, but nearly three-fifths of these 
proposals for new borrowings were defeated. 
A total of 158 bond issue proposals, involving 
$125,000,000, were voted upon in 46 of these 
cities. Bond proposals totalling $47,000,000 
were approved. Other proposals were voted 
upon covering a wide range of subjects but only 
117 of the 287 measures of all types submitted 
were approved. 


State Aid for Merit System. The New York 
State Department of Civil Service is conduct- 
ing one-day training schools for municipal civil 
service officials throughout the state during 
November and December, to acquaint civil serv- 
ice commissioners and secretaries with the more 
technical aspects of personnel administration. 
The state department also will issue a news bul- 
letin periodically to keep local civil service 
commissioners in touch with developments in all 
parts of the state and with the activities of the 
state personnel agency. 


Low-Cost Pavements. Marshall, Texas (18,- 
500), recently completed the construction of 
four miles of street pavement, with the aid of 
WPA, at a cost to property owners of 80 
cents per front foot. The pavement consisted 
of an eight-inch natural gravel base, with a 
premix asphalt top, standard curb and gutter, 
and flood water drainage. The cost to the prop- 
erty owners represented 47 per cent of the total 
cost, the remainder being paid by the federal 
government. H. J. Graeser is city manager. 


Exhibits in Annual Report. The city of 
Rochester, New York, put many of its municipal 
open house exhibits to double work in the 
preparation of its 1939 report. Selected graphs, 
charts, and pictorial statistics which had been 
made originally for public display were reduced 
by photographic methods and included in the 
annual report. Harold W. Baker is city man- 
ager. 


High Cost of Fire Insurance. Cities in nine 
states, included in a survey made by the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, paid out over a 10- 
year period nearly eight times as much for fire 
insurance on municipal property as they col- 
lected in insurance losses. These cities spent 
$2,449,455 in premiums for the protection of 
public property, and the fire losses incurred on 
this property cost the insurance companies only 
$362,020. 


HOLC Exempt From Mortgage Tax. The 
United States Supreme Court on November 6 
exempted mortgages held by the HOLC from 
a Maryland statute imposing a tax upon every 
mortgage recorded or offered for record. Mary- 
land is one of a dozen states imposing a tax 
on recorded mortgages which is intended to be 
something more than a mere recording fee. 
The city of Baltimore had refused to record a 
mortgage executed to the HOLC without pay- 
ment of the tax. 


United States Supreme Court Rules on Mat- 
ters of Municipal Interest. The court recently 
held that a contract under which the federal 
government agreed to compensate the manufac- 
turer for increases that may be caused in the 
cost of producing articles or materials ordered, 
by reason of additional federal taxes subse- 
quently imposed on the articles or materials, 
does not apply to the Social Security taxes. In an- 
other case, the court ruled that receivers, liqui- 
dators, trustees, or other officers or agents ap- 
pointed by United States courts are subject 
to all state and local taxes on the businesses 
they are operating, the same as if these busi- 
nesses were conducted by an individual or cor- 
poration. 


Cities Adopt State Retirement Plan. Under 
a new law in California any city may contract 
with the state for the purpose of placing all or 
part of its employees under the state employees’ 
retirement system. The cities of Albany (8,569) 
and San Mateo (13,444), by a vote of the 
people on November 7, authorized their city 
councils to enter into such contracts, and the city 
council of Roseville (6,425) voted to submit a 
charter amendment to the people to authorize 
the council to enter into a similar contract with 
the state. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 











W. D. Cook.—Appointed city manager 
of Tulare, California, on September 16, 
1939. Born in Vinita, Oklahoma, on April 
13, 1871. Experience: in business for self, 
primarily in the automobile business; mem- 
ber of the city council for eight years and 
president of the school board of Tulare for 
eight years. 

W. O. Cuthbertson. — Appointed city 
manager of Newton, Kansas, on June 1, 
1939. Born in Jonas Ridge, North Carolina, 
on November 10, 1901. Education: B. S. 
degree in civil engineering, 1927, University 
of Kansas. Experience: civil engineer, At- 
chison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway, 


Newton, Kansas, 1927-32; civil engineer, 
Kansas State Highway Department, 1933- 
37; county engineer, Harvey County, Kan- 
sas (Newton), 1937-39. 

William P. Kanto. — Appointed city 
manager of Norton, Virginia, on November 
10, 1939. Born in Youngstown, Ohio, on 
September 14, 1909. Education: B. S. de- 
gree in civil engineering, 1933, North Caro- 
lina State College. Experience: instructor, 
North Carolina State College, 1933-34; en- 
gineer, United States Engineers, Wilmington, 
1934-36; engineer, state highway commis- 
sion, Raleigh, 1936; and town manager of 
Apex, North Carolina, 1936 to 1939. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


ype TENNESSEE (7,882). City Man- 
ager. The newly elected commission which 
takes office on January 1 prefers an out-of-town 
man with previous city manager experience. 
Salary $2,400 to $3,600. Applications to be sent 
to Commissioner-Elect Norman Christley, Box 
312, Columbia. 

Mitton City, OrEGoN (1,576). City Man- 
ager. Under an ordinance recently adopted the 
city manager would have limited powers dealing 
mainly with water and light utilities and acting 
as finance officer. A man with utility and finan- 
cial experience preferred. Salary $2,400 to 
$3,000 at start. Apply to Mayor T. M. Birk- 
beck. 

Yonkers, New York (134,646). City Man- 
ager. The first council under the council-man- 
ager plan elected in November will take office 
on January 1. The council-elect seeks applica- 
tions from experienced out-of-town men. There 
is no limit to the salary the council would pay. 
Applications should be sent to Councilman- 
Elect Robert H. Goodwillie, c/o Otis Elevator 
Company, Yonkers. 

San Dreco, CALIFoRNIA (147,995). Munici- 


pal Student Worker. Several appointments are 
to be made for a maximum of one year. Resi- 
dence requirements are waived. Graduation from 
college is required and graduate study in public 
administration desirable. Preferred age range 
is 21 to 26 years. Salary range is $50 to $75 a 
month. Apply to San Diego Civil Service Com- 
mission for announcement. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Harotp R. Loupon has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to City Manager James 
R. Pollock in Flint, Michigan, having been first 
on the civil service eligible list. Mr. Loudon, in 
addition to having worked for two automobile 
manufacturers and the Flint welfare administra- 
tion, was the former director of the WPA dis- 
trict office in Flint. He attended the University 
of Detroit and General Motors Institute. 

ELcIn E. CruLt has been appointed assistant 
to City Manager James W. Aston of Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Crull’s previous work has been in 
the field of journalism, in which subject he did 
graduate study at the University of Missouri. 
He was serving as city hall reporter for a Dallas 
newspaper at the time of his appointment. 
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MunIcIPAL INSURANCE Costs AND PRAC- 
tices. By Hilliard B. Wilson. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 
Street. Chicago. November, 1939. Sipp. 
$1.00. 

This valuable report, based on detailed studies 
of municipal insurance in nine states. covers fire 
and other property damage insurance carried on 
municipally owned buildings and contents, pub- 
lic liability and theft insurance on municipally 
owned motor equipment, robbery and burglary 
insurance on money and securities, and surety 
bonds for municipal officials and employees. 
This report indicates specifically how cities may 
effect important economies in insurance. 


City PLANNING: WHy AND How. By Har- 
old MacLean Lewis. Longmans, Green 
and Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 1939. 245pp. $2.50. 

This book is not a technical treatise nor a 
textbook in any sense but a successful attempt 
to set forth in simple language the need and 
advantages of city planning. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








(1) City-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN AUs- 
TIN, TEXAS. 93pp. 60 cents. (2) CiTy- 
MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN DALLAs, TEx- 
AS. 93pp. 60 cents. (3) CiTy-MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT IN JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
52pp. 50 cents. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 

These reports make a total of eight in the 
series of special publications based on a field 
study of 18 council-manager cities. These pub- 
lications tell why the manager plan was adopted 
and how the plan has operated. 


AMERICAN TAXES SHARED AND ALLOCATED 
—1938. By Sidney Merlin. American 
Municipal Association and Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 67pp. $1.00. 

This report analyzes the amount and portion 
of seven taxes shared by states with local units, 
shows the bases of distribution, and gives 
amounts received by localities for particular 
functions. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN Texas. By Elliott G. 
Flowers. Bureau of Municipal Research, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 1939. 179pp. 

PROPOSALS VOTED Upon IN City ELECTIONS, 
1938—FINAL SUMMARY. Division of State 
and Local Government, United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington. D. C. November 
13, 1939. 16pp. 

ROSTER OF STATE, CoUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, Oc- 
TOBER 1, 1939. Secretary of State, Sacra- 
mento. 1939. 184pp. 

SELLING A City To INDUSTRY: ATTRACTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURES. Herbert 
S. Swan, 15 Park Row, New York. 1939. 
20pp. 15 cents. 

SOLICITATION FOR CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 
United States Conference of Mayors, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington. D. C. 1939. 
l1pp. 

TOWARD GREATER EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN 
THE BALTIMORE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Commission on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. Oc- 
tober, 1939. S82pp. 

Town Buitpinc. By Bernard Smith. Holland’s 
Southern Institute for Town Service. Dallas. 
Texas. 1939. 150pp. 50 cents. 


EDUCATION 


LocaL ScHoot UNIT ORGANIZATION IN 10 
States. Henry F. Alves and Others. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 334pp. 40 cents. 

THE ScHOOL AUDITORIUM AS A THEATER. By 
Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. United 
States Office of Education. Washington. D. C. 
1939. Sipp. 10 cents. 

STATE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO DEPARTMENTS OF Epv- 
CATION. By Katherine A. Frederic. Advisory 
Committee on Education. Government Print- 
ing Cffice. Washington, D. C. 1939, 271pp 
35 cents. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 381 


ELECTION ADMINISTRATION 


MopEL REGISTRATION SYSTEM; REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTION ADMINISTRATION. 
By Joseph P. Harris. National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York. 1939. 
73pp. 50 cents. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION; ANSWERS TO 
Your Questions. National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York. 1939. 8pp. 


FINANCE 

ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY FOR AD VALOREM 
Tax Purposes IN Texas Cities. By M. G. 
Toepel. Bureau of Research in the Social 
Sciences, University of Texas, Austin, 1939. 
26lpp. Free. 

ASSESSMENT OF REAL PROPERTY IN KENTUCKY 
Counties. State Department of Revenue, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 1939. 69pp. 

COLLECTION OF TAXES—SALE OF TAX LIENS. 
By William Reid. New York University 
School of Law, Washington Square East. New 
York. 1939. 39pp. 

EQUIPMENT INVENTORY PROCEDURE OF THE 
City OF PorTLAND, OrEGON. T. D. FARRELL. 
Department of Finance, city hall, Portland, 
Oregon. 1938. 72pp. 

INSURANCE COSTS AND PRACTICES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA MUNICIPALITIES. By Hilliard B. 
Wilson. North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, Raleigh Building. Raleigh. 1939. 
32pp. $1.00. 

NEw MEASURE OF CasH Basis. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. 20 Branford Place, Newark. 
New Jersey. 1939. 14pp. 

PAYROLL PROCEDURE, CITY OF KALAMAZOO. De- 
partment of Finance, Kalamazoo, ’ Michigan. 
1939. Unpaged. 

TAXATION OF LAND VALUEs. By Ernest Long. 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Ac- 
countants, 1 Buckingham Place, Westminster, 
S. W. 1, London. 1939. 81pp. 

THIRD REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE Com- 
MITTEE TO STUDY AND INVESTIGATE THE SUB- 
JECT OF GASOLINE, Motor FUELS, AND OILs. 
New York Legislature, Albany, New York. 
1939. 162pp. 

FIRE 

Move. STATE Fireworks Law. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1938. 7pp. 10 cents. 

REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS FOR AUTOMOBILE TANK 
TRUCKS AND TANK TRAILERS FOR LIQUEFIED 
PETROLEUM GaAsEs. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
1939, 12pp. 

SALARIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF FIRE- 
MEN IN VIRGINIA Cities. League of Virginia 
Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 1939. 10pp. 25 cents. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILE FIRE APPA- 
RATUS (FINAL). National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
1939. 12pp. 40 cents. 


HEALTH 


COOPERATIVE MILK MARKETING IN LOUISVILLE 
AND OTHER NEARBY CiTiIEs. By William C. 
Welden and T. G. Stitts. Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 1939. 88pp. 
15 cents. 

DATA ON ILLINOIS SWIMMING Poots. State De- 
partment of Public Health, Springfield, Il- 
linois. 1939. 1lpp. 

ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM. 
United States Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 42pp. 

PLANNING FoR PusBLic HEALTH. By J. Howard 
Beard. University of Illinois Bulletin, Urbana, 
Illinois. 1939. 46pp. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
TEMPORARY LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION TO 
FORMULATE A LONG-RANGE STATE HEALTH 
PriGraM. Albany, New York. 1939. 47pp. 

REPORT ON THE First ANNUAL SWIMMING POOL 
CONFERENCE. State Department of Public 
Health, Springfield. Illinois. 1939. 40pp. 

HOUSING 

MANUAL OF SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR INITIAL 
TENANT SELECTION AND RENTING; PRELIMI- 
NARY DraFt. United States Housing Author- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 1939. 

PuBLic Houstnc 1N America. By M. B. 
SCHNAPPER. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue. New York. 1939. 369pp. 
$1.25. 

RELOCATION OF SITE OCCUPANTS IN SLUM 
CLEARANCE PROJECTS: PRELIMINARY DRAFT. 
United States Housing Authority, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 1939. 30pp. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED’ STATES 
Courts: HEARINGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 54pp. 10 cents. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE IN New York. Albany. 
New York. 1939. 464pp. 


LIBRARIES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTY-FIRsST ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION. 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10 
Street, New York. 1939. 163pp. $2.00. 
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PERSONNEL 


CLASSIFICATION PLAN FOR THE VILLAGE OF 
WINNETKA. Finance Director, Winnetka, 
ILLINOIS. 1939. 64pp. 

(1) REPORT OF EXECUTIVES CONFERENCES ON 
CONFERENCE LEADING. 64pp. (2) REPORT OF 
SUPERVISOR TRAINING CONFERENCES. 47pp. 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, 
State Department of Employment, Sacramen- 
to, California. 1939. 

RESEARCH IN PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Leonard D. White. Committee on 
Public Administration, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 261 Broadway, New York. 
1939. 36pp. 50 cents. 

REST PAUSES AND REFRESHMENTS IN INDUSTRY. 
By J. Ramsay, R. E. Rawson, and others. 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Aldwych House, W. C. 2, London, England. 
1939. S2pp. 

Wace RaTE Laws on Pusiic Works. Public 
Works Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 227pp. 25 cents. 


PLANNING 


FINALITY OF ZONING VARIANCE DETERMINA- 
TIONS. By Harold P. Huls. League of Cali- 
fornia Cities, 2121 Allston Way, Berkeley. 
1939. 8pp. 

LAND SuBDIVIsION. American Society of Civil 
Engineers, 1916 S Street, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 75pp. $1.20. 

Mayor REPORTS OF THE City PLANNING Com- 
MISSION ADOPTED DurING 1938. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Municipal Building, New 
York. 1939. 54pp. 25 cents. 

PusBLic LAND INVENTORY. By Bernard S. Edel- 
man. Regional Association, Housing Center, 
The Mall, Cleveland, Ohio. 1939. 36pp. 

Stupy REPORT ON LOCATION OF STREET TREES. 
Town Planning Board, Montclair, New Jersey. 
1939. 8pp. 

Witton: A RurAL Town NEAR METROPOLITAN 
New York. Nathan L. Whetten. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut. Feb- 
ruary, 1939. 132pp. Bulletin No. 230. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


(1) DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 54pp. (2) Ma- 
TERIALS. 59pp. (3) EqurpMENT. 7lpp. As- 
phalt Institute, 801 Second Avenue, New 
York. 1939. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1939 ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STaTE HicHway Orricrats. The Association, 
1220 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 

StuDy OF GARBAGE Division oF City oF Fort 
WortH. By Bernard J. Smith. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, city hall, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 1939. 39pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


RECREATION 


FEES AND CHARGES FOR PUBLIC RECREATION; A 
Stupy oF PoLicies AND PRacTIcEs. United 
States National Park Service, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 56pp. 40 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-FoURTH NATIONAL 
RECREATION CONGRESS. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
1939, 189pp. $1.00. 


TRAFFIC 


PARKING METERS AS A CITY LEGAL PROBLEM. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place NW, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 26pp. $1.00. 

PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION. American Automobile 
Association, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 90pp. 50 cents. 

REGULATION AND LICENSING OF AUTOMOBILE 
PARKING Lots. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 
C. 1939. 7pp. 

TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR 
PREVENTION; A CASE Stupy OF ACCIDENTS 
ON WISCONSIN’S STREETS AND HIGHWAYS. 
Safety Department, Wisconsin State High- 
way Commission, Madison. 1939. 120pp. 


WELFARE 


COMPILATION OF SETTLEMENT LAws OF ALL 
STATES IN THE UNITED States. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 47pp. 50 cents. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE JURISDICTION OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’s Courts. Albany, New York. 1939. 
310pp. 

STATE RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE 
To Pusiic AssIsTANCE AGENCIES. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 21 pp. 30 cents. 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
MEBANE, N.Y. 1 ees 11 North Pearl Street 
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Progress — And a New 


| fraud, discourage the voter. 


299 Broadway 





MODEL REGISTRATION SYSTEM 


Many registration systems are still costly and cumbersome, do not prevent 


| But great strides have been made since the National Municipal League's 
first Model Registration System in 1927. Twelve states have permanent 
registration (22 others partially) as provided in the model. One of the 
best costs only 1214 cents a year per voter. Until all are down to that 
cost, up to that level of excellence, there will be continued demand for 


| MODEL REGISTRATION SYSTEM 
(Third edition — revised) 


Price — 50 cents; special quantity rates 


Published by 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


New York 




















CAMPBELL, PHELPS & CO., INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Associate — Wilder M. Rich, Consultant on 
Municipal Administration and Finance. 


Analyses and reports on municipal finances, 
bond refunding programs, utility financing, and 
municipal administration problems in general. 














THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 





























TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 



































BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN 
Consulting Actuary 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Valuations, analyses and counsel in their de- 
velopment, reorganization and administration 


Field Building Chicago 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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ONE Machine 








Your investment in a “99” pays year 
‘round dividends. With driving power 
on EVERY wheel, and 4-wheel steer to 
resist side thrust of V or wing, it ma- 
neuvers in or out around slippery 
curves to make and break snow re- 
moval records during the worst winter 
weather. In the Spring and Summer 
it becomes a one-machine road builder 

. back sloping, pulling ditches, 
scarifying, discing, mixing, rolling. 
With the new “99” Loader it strips sod 
off shoulders without previous blading 
. .. picks up windrows of excess ma- 
terial anywhere. Learn what the “99” 
can mean to you in reduced machinery 
investment. . . in lower operating cost 
on all of the many Winter and Summer 
jobs it does better and quicker. THE 
AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHIN- 
ERY CO., Aurora, Illinois. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Build A Public Service Career 
By enrolling in one of the following courses: 


The American City and Its Government—a course designed to give the broad back- 
ground of city government and city life essential to a successful administrator. 


Municipal Personnel Administration—the principles and procedures to be applied 
in building and maintaining an effective organization. 


Municipal Finance Administration—gives basic knowledge necessary to the intelli- 
gent planning and control of revenues and expenditures. 


Municipal Public Works Administration—provides a working knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices peculiar to the public works function. 


Municipal Police Administration —points the way to sound management and control 
of police activities in the light of the new sociological approach. 


Municipal Fire Administration—discusses factors to be considered in administration 
of a department and shows relation of underwriters’ requirements to fire protection. 


Local Welfare Administration—a course not for case workers but administrators. 
Analyzes problem, content of program, and points out best administrative principles 
and devices that have been tested by practice. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration (available March 1) — presents the 
principal techniques which successful municipal administrators have found most effective. 


THIS SERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE Courses in the principal fields of municipal 
administration has been prepared especially for administrators on the job. These courses 
bring right to your desk a training opportunity that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


EXPERT AND AUTHORITATIVE KNOWLEDGE has gone into the preparation of these 
courses. The problems covered are the problems that you face on your job. Principles, 
techniques, and procedures suggested have been tested and proved by application in the 
field. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TExTS are furnished. Lesson assignments and questions are 
carefully designed to help you apply the text materials to your own local problems. 
Lesson papers are reviewed and criticized by men who have earned widespread recogni- 
tion in their respective fields. 


THE $25 FEE FoR EACH CoursE Covers ALL Costs—text, individual lesson instruc- 


tion, and the certificate presented to those who satisfactorily complete the work. 


Send for an application blank today 


THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION ) 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 























